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The Literary Week. 


Tue literary world has received with sincere regret the 
news of the death of Mr. George M. Smith, the princely 
publisher of the Dictionary of National Biography. Early 
in January Mr. Smith underwent an operation from which, 
unhappily, his strength did not permit him to recover. 
He died at Byfleet last Saturday afternoon at the age of 
seventy-seven. The vigour and brightness of those remini- 
scences which he had recently contributed to the Cornhill 
Magazine, of which he was the founder forty-one years 
ago, had in no way prepared the public for the termina- 
tion of his fine career. We have again and again quoted 
his delightful memories of the early days of the firm of 
Smith, Elder, and of his first and spirited connexions 
with Leigh Hunt, Thackeray, Ruskin, the Brontés, the 
Brownings, George Eliot, and others. Of the munificence 
and splendid initiative and perseverance which went to the 
making and completion of the Dictionary of National 
Biography it is unnecessary to speak. It is passing strange 
that the honours paid to Mr. Smith, though many and 
public, did not include the bestowal of a title. However, the 
Dictionary is his splendid monument. By its very nature 
it must endure. Five centuries hence it will be consulted 
and quoted, and if other works may arise to bear its name, 
that of its founder will become only the more prominent 
and current among scholars. Mr. Smith was also the 
founder of the Pall Mall Gazette. : 


A stneLE anecdote often tells the most and best of a 
man’s life and character. When Sir John Millais lay on 
his death-bed, and was unable to speak, he wrote on a 
slate these words: ‘‘I should like to see George Smith, 
the kindest man and the best gentleman I have had to 
deal with.” 


WE understand that the late‘Mr. John Henry Pease, of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, has left to that city his splendid 
collection of the works of Thomas Bewick, whose original 
workshop may still be seen under the shadow of the 
cathedral church of St. Nicholas, on the steep banks of the 
Tyne. 

We have received from Messrs. Jack the first two 
volumes of the “Edinburgh Waverley,” bound in sage- 
green buckram, with gilt-lettered red labels. The page 
and ‘paper of these handsome volumes are uniform with 
the “ Edinburgh Stevenson,” and each has a photogravure 
— the first being an exquisite reproduction of Andrew 

eddes’s portrait of Scott. However ill-done some things 
in literature may be nowadays, it is at least an age of 
sumptuous editions. If Scott and Lamb, Fielding and 
Jane Austen, could see their works in the splendid garb 
given to them by modern publishers, they might surely 
exclaim: Even the Song of Solomon in its glory was 
not arrayed like one of these. 


From a society which has taken to itself the name of 
“The Guild of the Luscious Nectarine” much may be 


expected in the way of unconscious humour, though a 
manifesto printed on yellow paper informs us that it is 
founded for the cultivation of poetry. Chelsea is its home, 
Chelsea that once produced—nectarines. 


Mr. Cuartes Marriorr’s success with Zhe Column has 
been won after about seven years’ writing, which yielded, 
apparently, only three or four published short stories. In 
1894 he had two stories in the National Observer, and in 
1897 astory in the Vew Review. To the Pall Mall Magazine he 
quite recently contributed a short story called ‘‘ Rosanna,”’ 
of which several critics remarked the excellence. He is 
now launched as a novelist, and is sure of an audience. 
He has not yet, however, embraced fiction as a profession, 
and that is well. 


LITERATURE as well as Art is interested in the extra- 
ordinary recovery of Gainsborough’s portrait of the 
Duchess of Devonshire by Messrs. Agnew twenty-five 
years after it was cut from its frame and stolen out of 
their Bond-street gallery. We are not concerned with 
speculations as to the manner of the picture’s recovery, or 
the magnitude of the reward, but with the more interest- 
ing fact that the old babel as to the identity of the sitter 
has been revived. Even experts do not appear to know 
whether she was Lady Elizabeth Foster, who subsequently 
married the Duke of Devonshire, or Georgiana Spencer, 
the Duke’s second wife, of whom Horace Walpole wrote : 
“The Duchess of Devonshire effaces all. er youth, 
vigour, flowing good nature, sense, and lively modesty, 
and modest familiarity, make her a phenomenon.” No 
doubt the point will now be cleared up. By the way, the 
Countess Granville, whose later memoirs we review this 
week, was the devoted younger daughter of Georgiana, 
Duchess of Devonshire. 


THE sixpenny reprint is much in favour with publishers, 
who now count it among their annual sources of profit. 
This summer we are bidden to expect a great many six- 
penny reprints, and we suppose that the four which have 
come to us this week are the pioneers. They are Mr. 
Max Pemberton’s Sea Wolves (Cassell), Miss Jane H. 
Findlater’s The Green Graves of Balgowrie (Methuen), Mrs. 
W. K. Clifford’s 4 Wild Proxy (Newnes), and Mrs. 
Lovett Cameron’s A Difficult Matter (John Long). 


Adam’s Diary from the Original Manuscript is to be Mark 
Twain’s next book. It will, of course, be published by 
Messrs. Harpers, with whom he has entered into a general 
agreement. The Diary, indeed, will appear as a serial in 
Harper’s Magazine. Commenting on the project, ‘‘O. 0.,” 
of the Sketch, says: “It is just as well that Mark Twain 
should return to his humour. His latest attempts at 
serious writing have exasperated the whole country. And 
his references to England and the war in South Africa are, 
to say the least of it, hardly generous to a country which 
has treated him with great generosity.” We do not look 
at it quite in that way, but is it so certain that Merk is 
going to return to his humour? His earlier dealings with 
Adam were in a vein of rather keen satire, and certainly 
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Adam’s Diary is a title that Swift might have chosen when 
he had rolled up his sleeves for a piece of artistic savagery. 
We shall read what we shall read. 


Anna Karenina—to be published shortly by Mr. Heine- 
mann—will form the first volume of a uniform edition of 
Tolstoy’s novels, to be translated direct from the Russian 
by Mrs. Garnett, the translator of the complete edition of 
Turgenev. The translation could not be in better hands. 
Will this statement, we wonder, affect the two other com- 
plete editions of Tolstoy’s which have been announced as 
being in preparation ? 


THE correspondent of the Daily News at Berlin has done 
his paper good service by telegraphing at this juncture 
the particulars he has gathered of Count. Tolstoy’s new 
novel. It is to be called Who is Right? and the Countess 
Tolstoy has been, so to speak, its first publisher, for she 
has read a portion of the book to an audience in Moscow 
in aid of a charity. The plot of the story, as detailed by 
the Daily News’ correspondent, is as follows. We need not 
apologise for giving it in full : 

Vladimir Ivanovitch Spessiwzeff, who is employed at the 
Ministry of Agriculture, has been spending some time 
abroad with his wife, Maira Nikolaievna, and his sixteen- 
year-old daughter Vera. In the autumn they return to 
Russia, and on the way to St. Petersburg visit a brother- 
in-law, Anatol Dimitrivitch Lischin, who is a district 
president in one of the Governments which have greatly 
suffered from bad harvests. The first conversation among 
the relatives does not prove altogether agreeable. The 
Liberalism of the sixties is touched upon superficially. 
Lischin feels insulted at the self-conscious, incautious tone 
of Spessiwzeff, and this meeting places their by no means 
friendly relations in a very glaring light. During this 
time a conversation is being carried on in the ieleose 
between the ladies, while in the nursery the eldest scion of 
the Lischin family is enchanted with his cousin Vera, a 
girl full of life, with sparkling eyes, and beautiful teeth. 
The youngest boy, of six years, red-cheeked and hearty, 
does not take part in the conversation. He is listening for 
the dinner bell, which will not ring. A neighbour, a 
prince, is expected for a shooting party, which has been 
arranged for the morrow. Men and women cooks are 
doing their best to catch the fowls, a difficult piece of 
work, but they succeed at last. In the yard stands a 
peasant offering for sale a sheep, which he at last parts 
with for one rouble eighty copecks, and which is destined 
to appear at table. During dinner the prince appears, 
and every endeavour is made to be pleasant to him. The 
next morning they set off on slippery roads for the shoot- 
ing. On the way @ conversation springs up about the 
conditions under which the peasant population lives, 
about bad harvests, and the organisation of relief. Vera, 
who is accustomed to having attention paid her on all 
sides, feels bored, the conversation does not interest her. 
Only when she hears that it is intended to organise help 
for the suffering peasantry, and that she can take part in 
it, does she become lively again. She finally receives per- 
mission to remain three weeks with the Lischins. The 
young and lively girl looks forward to her impending 
activity as to a partie de plaisir, and at the end of the 
three weeks, when her old nurse comes to fetch her, she 
will not return home at any price. In consequence, there 
is a scene at home between the parents, and the father 
tries to bring his influence to bear upon his daughter, but 
in vain. It appears that Vera’s feelings and views—her 
whole nature, in short—have undergone a radical change. 


She refuses to leave people amongst whom she has an - 


opportunity to work for to the good of her neighbour, and 
where she can prove herself to be a useful member of 
human society. Moreover, she repudiates the idea of 
returning to surroundings where she would be condemned 
to idle inaction and a mere vegetative existence. This 
transformation is said to be painted in a masterly way by 
Count Tolstoy, especially from a psychological point of 
view. 


Our Correspondence columns bear witness this week to 
the vitality of that movement which is known as Spelling 
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Reform. We have no wish to flout or minimise the views 
expressed by our correspondents, but we must point out 
that this is one of those cases where the owners of a 
grievance make themselves heard with a loudness that is 
really far less impressive than the silence of the many 
who, being satisfied, say nothing. During this very week 
the Daily Chronicle has taken our own view that Sir 
Walter Besant was ill-advised in introducing American 
spellings into his book on East London. The American: 
origin of such spellings as theater, meager, &c., is to our 
mind a powe objection to their adoption in England. 
Not that we despise the gifts and inventions of America. 
Far from it. But those correspondents who reason that 
because a man objects to write ‘‘ theater” for ‘‘ theatre” he 
should therefore, in logic, revert to “‘ governour,” and forget 
that the one change was evolved naturally within our 
gates, and that without violence or suddenness, while the 
other has been evolved three thousand miles away, under 
conditions which have imposed their own natural and 
local changes, not only on spelling, but on the very 
meanings of words. The Spelling Reform Movement is 
at present much more shrill than effectual ; and it seems 
to us that it has by no means earned the right to be 
indignant when an English writer is respectfully told that 
he ought to spell words as English boys and girls are 
in these islands taught to spell them. To advoca 

theater is one thing ; to introduce it is another. 


WE notice that the Daily News, which is laudably careful 
of the language, protests this week in a leading article 
against the introduction of American journalistic English. 
It quotes with approval a correspondent who writes : 


In such a sentence as ‘‘ He claimed that Lord Salisbury 
was a great Statesman ”—a fair instance, I think, we are 
confronted with a monstrous perversion, involving a 
double misuse, inasmuch as: (1) ‘‘ claim” is a transitive 
verb requiring a direct object after it; (2) you cannot 
‘ claim,” i.e., demand, for yourself as due a truth about 
another person. The perversion would not be so bad if 
the sentence ran: ‘He claimed that be himself was a 
great Statesman,” although, of course, it contravenes (1). 
The trail of the Transatlantic is over them all. We seem 
in many quarters to be adopting the language as well as 
the style of American journalism. Neither the one nor 
the other is admirable. We should be the teachers, not the 
pupils. 


Miss Beatrice HarrapEen has been asked to send the 
MS. of Ships that Pass in the Night to the Glasgow Exhi- 
bition, and this she will do. Meanwhile, in the Bookman, 
she tells the story of the publication of the book. It is 
the story of an enormously successful book from which 
the author has derived a very small profit. It was 
Miss Harraden’s first book. She was shy and inex- 
rat omg and had never realised that the Authors’ 

ociety was a father to young writers, or that Mr. A. P. 
Watt could possibly interest himself in a young and un- 
tried novelist. Nor did she dream that her book would 
have a large sale. So she sold the copyright outright for 
twenty guineas and the promise of more guineas if the 
book was a success. The book was a huge success, and 
the publishers sent four extra cheques of twenty guineas, 
making one hundred guineas in all. Baron Tauchnitz 
gave £40 for the Continental rights, of which sum the 
London publishers took £20, giving the other £20 to the 
author. £125 is the total sum that Miss Harraden has 
received in England for a book that has run into twenty 
editions, not counting the sixpenny edition, of which 
160,000 copies have been sold, It goes without saying 
that no American copyright was secured, and that America 
has had its own numberless editions, from five cents a 
copy to a dollar a copy. One American firm gave Miss 
Harraden £5 for a souiaae and £25 as a courtesy fee. In 
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conclusion Miss Harraden makes these temperate and 
sersible remarks on her book : 


It is obvious that I did not make a fortune by it, but I 
have had a harvest out of it which I consider altogether 
priceless—a harvest of friendships and fellowships with 
all sorts and conditions of men and women in many parts 
of the world. I myself have seen the French, German, 
Dutch, Norwegian and Danish, Swedish, Finnish, Russian, 
and Hungarian translations; and I still continue to 
receive letters from unknown friends in New Zealand, 
Western Australia, India, South America, Canada, and 
the United States, and, before the war, I had many letters 
from South Africa also. 

I have written down these few details chiefly that young 
authors may again be cautioned against parting with their 
copyright. But if they do part with it, I hope that they, 
like myself, will have the great pleasure of getting it back 
again—even at the eleventh hour—after eight years of 
separation. And since pleasures, like sorrows, do not 
come as ‘“‘single spies, but in battalions,” I have lately 
received copies of a new illustrated American edition of 
Ships, in which the publishers, Messrs. Dodd, Mead & 
Co., have generously given me an interest. 


Amone the things in our daily life which give us smiles is 
the insinuating book announcement. Our readers doubtless 
know the variety. Here are three choice examples from 
one type-written sheet sent to us this week by a well- 
known firm : 

‘**Love is a mystery, the greatest of all mysteries, and 
the key to all mysteries, having itself no key.’’ Miss 
has embodied this mystery in one of her most fascinating 
— entitled , to be published shortly by 

essrs, : 














Although the permutations and combinations of the 
words contained in the English language are practically 
illimitable, it nevertheless does sometimes happen that two 
authors clash in choosing the same title for their separate 
books. Such an instance has occurred recently, where 


























Messrs. published a story entitled — ' 
by , and Messrs. have recently published 
one by Mrs. under the title of , 


There, however, the resemblance ends, as the stories are 
quite distinct both in plot and characterisation. 


Cadmus would have been very much astonished if he 
had found an imitator in a Cherokee Indian. Cadmus is 
credited with having invented the alphabet for the Greeks, 
and Sequoia invented one for his tribe of Cherokees. In 
his honour the tallest species of conifers in the New 
Continent has been called the Sequoia or Redwoods. It 





is amongst such majestic surroundings that ——-— has laid 
the plot of his latest novel, ——-————, to be published 
shortly by Messrs. 


For Gallic nothingness of gesture and speech commend us 
to No. 2. For top-heavy empressement you shall hardly 
find a rival to No. 3. 


But, of course, the rarer freak announcement is usually 
the best fun. Here is one which we have received on a 
post-card from over the Atlantic: 


‘* EARTH’S EMPRESS AND VICTORIA.” 


On April 15 The Guild Publishing Concern will publish 
at its New York branch Larth’s Empress and Victoria that 
is supposed to embody the philosophy of Goethe, Carlyle, 
and Ruskin. In this book the members of the Guild and 
Anglo-Saxon League, organised in five hundred cities, will 
get their chief text-book. It isa Romance that embodies 
the figment of the Ruskin ideal of a divine order with a 
semi-divine personage ‘‘ Earth’s Empress” as the central 
figure. The American people, in giving back to England 
this acknowledgment for value received, gives ulso a 
tribute to her great dead queen, not the least part of 
whose greatness was a kindly recognition of that tremen- 
dous fact, the American People, and, with a few excep- 
tions, every manifestation of the divine that came along. 
The author or authors of the book were intimate with 
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Carlyle and his friends on both sides of the Atiantic, and 
were the subjects of their fostering care. 

The moving headquarters of the Guild are this year at 
128, Huron-street, Toledo, O. Besides some hundred 
thousands of members it includes three hundred leading 
statesmen, governors, judges, presidents of universities, - 
and great manufacturers, &c., among its elected vice- 
presidents. The coming book is said to be a very extra- 
ordinary blend of the marvellous with the summer 
lightnings of philosophy. 


We do not entertain the least doubt of the extraordinary 
character of the “ blend.” But what does it all mean? 


Notes and Queries is making a collection of verbs formed 
out of proper names, like doycolt. In last week’s issue 
some interesting examples were given, of which these are 
the least familiar : 


To gregory.—To gibbet, to hang, from three successive 
hangmen of the name of Gregory. Hence the ‘‘ Gregorian 
Tree,” a name for the gallows. 

To grimthorpe.—To restore an ecclesiastical edifice badly, 
e.g., the west front of St. Alban’s Abbey and its window, 
when taken in hand by Lord Grimthorpe: a word first 
used in the Atheneum of 23 July, 1892. 

To lush.—The slang word ‘‘lush,” meaning beer or 
cther intoxicating liquor, is an abbreviation of Lushington, 
the name of a London brewer. Its adoption in this sense 
was perhaps facilitated by the fact of Shakespeare having 
used the old adjective ‘‘ lush,” meaning succulent, rich, 
luxuriant : 

‘*How lush and lusty the grass looks! how green! ’’— 
‘ The Tempest,’ IT. i. 

‘They didn’t look like regular Lushingtons at all.” — 
Mayhew, ‘‘ London Labour and London Poor.” 

To sandwich.—To place one object between two others 
of a different kind, character, &c. The Earl of Sandwich, 
a famous admiral who served under both Cromwell and 
Charles II., is said to have been the inventor of the 
sandwich composed of two pieces of bread and a thin slice 
of ham or other meat. 

To simpson.—To adulterate milk by adding water 
thereto, from a dairyman of this name who in the sixties 
was prosecuted on this account. 





Mrxzp metaphors are always amusing, and a contem- 
porary has presented us with some gvod examples this 
week. ‘You are,” said a late Lord Mayor of Dublin, in 
opposing a municipal scheme, “ standing on the edge of a 
precipice that will be a weight on your necks all the rest 
of your days.” And this, attributed to an English clergy- 
man: ‘The young men of England are the backbone of 
the British Empire. What we must do is to train that 
backbone and bring it to the front.” A Member of 
Parliament was responsible for the following: ‘‘ Even if 
you carried these peddling little reforms it would only be 
like a fleabite in the ocean.” 


In the current number of the Forum there is an article 
entitled ‘The Search after Novelty in Literature.” We 
cannot find that the writer had anything particularly 
illuminating to say, his main contention being the old and 
unanswerable one that there is nothing new under the sun. 
We continually return to the past for old ideas, which are 
to be re-dressed and presented as new : 


A phenomenon frequently met with is that, during an 
epoch rather barren of ideas, such as ours is, we even- 
tually—and courageously—go back a few centuries in order 
to get new impressions. We become enamoured of an 
author or an artist to whom some critic calls our atten- 
tion. There have been several striking examples of this 
within the last few years. Ten years ago, in Germany, we 
found the book, Rembrandt als Erzieher, which, for the 
time being, was very famous. In Italy, scarcely more 
than two years ago—at the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury—D’Annunzio suggested Sophocles and the Greek 
stage as scenic models. At present, M. Brunetiére pro- 
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poses to France a man whose ideas are two hundred years 
old. Is it necessary to recall here the name of Omar 
Khayy4m ? 


This is all perfectly true and equally obvious, though 
the same cannot be said of the following : 


A literary school is practically dead the very moment it 
is recognised by the public as a school; for its funda- 
mental principles have become familiar; judgment has 
been pronounced upon them; it has given everything of 
value that it had in its power to give; and subsequent 
works are only repetitions of what is already known. 


We fail to see why a school must be considered dead 
because the public has become familiar with its fundamental 
principles; it might be asserted with at least equal truth 
that just at that point it began to be alive. The writer is 
inclined to indulge in such easy definitions as the following : 
“Literature is nothing more than philosophy put within 
reach of everybody”; and we can discover no natural 
sequence in this: “Zola . . . proceeded from naturalism 
to idealism in Ze Réve; and, later on, having made the 
round of naturalism, he took up socialism in Lourdes, Rome, 
and Paris.” Why should socialism necessarily follow 
naturalism more than the study of electrical engineering, 
or anything else ? 


Mr. Tuomas B. Mosner sends us another parcel of 
that delicate biscuit literature whose manufacture is his 
own secret. Anything more dainty than his “ Brocade” 
series we cannot imagine. It already includes twenty- 
four little volumes, of which Mr. Mosher sends us six: 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s 4 Lodging for the Night, Dr. 
John Brown’s Rab and His Friends, William Morris’s The 
Hollow Land, Vernon Lee’s The Child in the Vatican, &e. 


Tue second number of Hast London Antiquities, the new 
local monthly, is quite as interesting as the first. Among 
the subjects treated are: “The Ancient River Fleet,” 
‘The Site of East London Beyond the Border,” “ The 
Green-Goose Fair at Bow,” “‘ Ancient Advertisements,” &c. 


Tue reasons for the printing of modern plays may be 
many and just, but we have never before encountered that 
given by Mr. Brotherford Frere. On the cover of Phwbe’s 
Failure (Hammersmith Publishing Co.) is the following 
note: ‘The short letters from Theatrical Managers printed 
herewith will explain why I publish this play.” The 
letters consist of rejections more or less in the usual form. 
If all rejected plays were to be therefore printed, there 
would be no end to the increased burdens of reviewers. 








Bibliographical. 


THe next addition to the series of ‘‘ Westminster 
Biographies” will have John Henry Newman for subject, 
and be the joint production of Mr. A. R. Waller and 
Mr. George H. Burrow, who will not be embarrassed by 
lack of material. Apart from the Apologia, there are the 
two volumes of Letters and Correspondence edited by Miss 
Mozley in 1891 and re-issued in 1898. There are also 
R. H. Hutton’s monograph (1890), and Dr. E. A. Abbott’s 
book on Newman’s Anglican career (1892). Short 
biographies of Newman appeared in 1881 (by Mr. H. J. 
Jennings) and in 1890 (by Mr. J. 8S. Fletcher); in the 
latter year another was published by Messrs. Kegan Paul. 
Newman as a musician was the topic of a book brought 
out in 1892. Nevertheless there is room for a concise, yet 
luminous, memoir of the great divine. 

_ In Mr. Archer’s list of Poets of the Younger Generation there 
isone name which, I fancy, will hardly be known, or, at any 
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rate, familiar to the general reader. I refer to that of 
Alice Brown. Nevertheless, several of that lady’s books 
have been published in this country—to name only The 
Road to Castaly: a Book of Poems (1896), By Oak and 
Thorn: a Record of English Days (1896), Meadow Grass: 
New England Tales (1897), The Day of His Youth: a Novel 
(1897), and TZiverton Tales ages (In. the Days of His 
Youth, by the way, is the title of a story by Mr. Sydney 
Grundy on which that playwright based his drama called 
‘‘Sowing the Wind.”) I am sorry to say I have not 
read aline of Alice Brown’s work in verse, and I shall 
be glad to be enlightened by Mr. Archer on the 
subject. 

The news of the death of Mr. E. E. Bowen, so distressing 
to all Harrow boys, old and young, will also have been 
received with great regret by all who are acquainted with 
his lyrics of school life, admittedly among the best of their 
kind. A certain number of: them, happily, have got into 
the anthologies for young people. They were issued in 
book form, under the title of Harrow Songs, and Other 
Verses, in 1886, and, I suppose, are still in print. About 
ten years ago Mr. Bowen brought out a very different and 
(to boys) much less attractive work—Sentences for Transla- 
tion into French, for Middle and Upper Forms. Meanwhile, 
the school lyrics will keep his memory green for many 
a decade to come. 

The announcement of an edition of Browning’s Strafford 
for the use of schools suggests that history might be 

leasantly as well as usefully taught by means of 
judiciously selected specimens from our poetical drama. 
Of course, Shakespeare, with his series extending from 
“King John ” to “ Henry VIII.” (if that play was Shake- 
speare’s), is himself a liberal education in history; but 
why should not the Harold, Becket, and Queen Mary of 


Tennyson, for instance, be just as widely and closely. 


studied by our boys and girls? Where the poets have 
gone wrong in the matter of strict accuracy, they could 
easily be put right by competent teachers. 

Mr. James Mortimer, the translator into English of 
Captain Dreyfus’ forthcoming book, is best known, 
perhaps, as having been at one time editor of the London 
Figaro, and as having written a considerable number of 
plays. I understand that he is an authority on chess, and 
that many who are ignorant of his dramatic and journalistic 
work appreciate highly his Chess Player's Pocket Book and 
Manual of Openings, of which a seventh edition came out in 
1890, but which cannot, of course, be reckoned as an 
addition to English literature. 

The late Mr. Irving Montagu found time to contribute 
a fair measure to the printed matter of his time. So long 
ago as 1889 he brought out his Wanderings of a War Artist, 
of which a new edition was issued in 1892. In 1890 came 
his Camp and Studio, in 1892 his Absolutely True, and in 
1899 his Things I Have Seen in War. For the first, second, 
and fourth of these there should be a fresh demand just 
now. Of the fourth, Messrs. Chatto & Windus announce 
a new edition. 

With reference to one of my paragraphs last week, Mr. 
J. E. Muddock writes to say that his first book was pub- 
lished very early in the ’seventies. After that came 
A Wingless Angel (written at the suggestion of the late 
Dr. B. W. Richardson) and As the Shadows Fall. The 
circulation of the ‘‘ Dick Donovan ” volumes, Mr. Muddock 
says, has run into “hundreds of thousands,” and they 
have been translated into various foreign languages, 
European and Indian. 

Alluding to some remarks of mine the other day about 
guides to the works of our great fictionists, a kind corre- 
spondent draws my attention, and that of my readers, to 
The Waverley Dictionary, a sort of Scott Cyclopedia, com- 
piled by May Rogers, and published originally at Chicago 
(second edition, 1885). Has the book been published over 
here? I fancy not. 

Tue Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 


A Book that Counts. 
A Subaltern’s Letters to His Wife. 3s. 6d.) 


Our surprise was great when we found that this modest 
volume of 228 pages contains, space for space, more 
variety of matter and more easy good sense and natural 
observation than almost any book about the Boer War 
that we have read. To the last the author hardly extends 
that knowledge of himself which you obtain from his title- 

age. He is a subaltern with a wife—a subaltern in 

imington’s Guides—and a mighty letter-writer before the 
Lord. We remain doubtful whether the “ Letters” are 
not a mere literary device, perhaps a publisher’s device. 
It matters not ; the book is excellent. It has that tendency 
to enlarge the significance of its subject which you find in 
all good work. Not that there is conscious effort to do 
so. But the mind it is that counts, and this subaltern’s 
raind is very full and active. Whether he is describing 
the birds on the veldt, or ern the feelings of a 
war horse, or drawing the Boer in the bosom of his family, 
or sketching human types in an irregular force, or 
delivering reasoned opinions on the British Army and its 
ailments, the ‘“‘Subaltern”’ secures your close attention. 
You smell the veldt, you look the Boer in the face, you 
appreciate the heroic ineptitudes of the British, and you 
see, for yourself, the me connexion between the 
author’s facts and his outspoken opinions. But the crown- 
ing result is that, somehow, the whole subject has been 
lifted and universalised. It is less stuffy, less pettily 
political, than you have known it; and you are rejoiced to 
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find that another strong brain is ours in a time of gloom 


and perplexity. 

The weight of the book lies in the writer’s formal and 
incidental treatment of the vexed and momentous Army 
problem. His simple, recurrently —— opinion is 
that Drill is a mockery, and that our salvation lies in the 
citizen-soldier’s knapsack. 

Soldiers have for centuries relied on drill, pipeclay, and 
goose-steps, and all the rest of the “‘ leather and prunella.” 
This war has conclusively shown that all the time spent on 
such things is absolutely wasted. The Boers, the C.I.V., 
the Imperial Light Horse, all the Volunteer regiments at 
the front in short, have abundantly demonstrated that 
discipline can exist without drill, and that courage and 
pore perception are not the exclusive possession of the 
much-dri!led regular. 

The universal recognition of the paramountcy of shoot- 
ing, as opposed to the paramountcy of drill, foreshadows 
a revolution in military systems of which it is difficult to 
see the end. The bare truth is that nowadays the best shot 
is the best soldier. Nearly every Englishman has enough 
natural co to enable him to face the dangers of the 
battlefield without fear. Drill and discipline appear to do 
little to create or increase co . Inthe Boer war, despite 
the large number of raw and urtrained Volunteers engaged, 

’ the only troops who ran away were regulars. Even sup- 

posing that the ‘“‘shoulder to shoulder” method inspired 

bravery, modern extended formations have thrown the 

individual back upon himself. 
These are strong words, and it cannot be expected that we 
should deliver an opinion on their precise value. The 
allied question of the courage of Volunteers as compared 
with the courage of regulars is very interesting, and the 
Subaltern returns to it in his chapter called “ Boot and 
Saddle.” He disputes the generally accepted notion that 
the first time of going under fire causes the young soldier 
to quail more than the veteran. This, he thinks, was true 
when armies faced each other at close quarters, and when 
cavalry hurled itself on cavalry. 


_ But since the long - range rifle has commanded the 
situation the conditions have been radically altered. The 
chance of a bullet, though quite as real, is not’ nearly so 
well realised a danger as a hand-to-hand conflict with 
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perhaps a bigger man than oneself. In old days the 
neighbourhood of a strong and trusted comrade might 
avail a man’s nerve much; to-day no man can avert from 
his friend the unseen, far-darting bullet. In short, the 
rationale of the old shoulder-to-shoulder discipline and 
moral is non-existent. 


In support he quotes the answers he received from several 
men of tried courage in answer to his inquiries; and 
adduces the conduct of the Volunteers in South Africa : 


My second argument is that, if many thousand irregular 
troops, few of whom have ever previously been under fire, 
go tbrough a campaign without displaying the remotest 
affinity to panic on any occasion, the popular belief that 
more fear is felt during the first action may conceivably 
be a true belief, but certainly its importance as a factor in 
military discipline and organisation is destroyed. The 
Volunteers—raw civilians, remember—went through the 
war with a courage and a sangfroid under disturbing 
conditions which elicited the warm tributes of experienced 
fighting-men. If the point be proved, as I think it is up 
to the hilt, that under modern conditions previous ex- 
perience of bullets and shells puts no premium on a 
soldier’s efficiency, what a revolution may be safely made 
in our methods of training! The present drill system is 
based partly on the old need for shock and weight of 
impact on a similar body of the foe, and partly on the 
theory above alluded to, the necessity for providiug each 
soldier with some moral support exterior to himself. To- 
day neither of these necessities arises. Consequently our 
drill system is antiquated, and the inordinate amount of 
time spent on drill is wasted. Aud yet regulars do very 
little else than drill. The whole tendency of modern 
warfare is to show that the non-professional soldier who 
can use & rifle is on a par with his professional brother. 


From these considerations the Subaltern draws the conclu- 
sion that so soon as free countries like our own recognise 
these facts the standing army will be reduced, and will be 
kept merely as the nucleus of a great citizen army trained 
to shoot straight. How that citizen army is to be raised 
and constituted is a — by no means shirked by the 
writer, who proposes that every man of us between twenty 
and twenty-five should serve one month a year as a soldier 
and practise rifle shooting at intervals during the 
remainder. 

But we leave these grave proposals and arguments 
to the buying reader. It is necessary that we should 
indicate the lighter achievements of a book that does not 
contain a single dull page. Well read and well informed, 
our Subaltern is a delightful interpreter of the Boer and 
his country. The veldt, he says, “is to Nirvana in the 
natural world what the Sphinx is in the realm of art— 
illimitable, unfathomable, void.’”’ He describes the ant- 
bear, the seldom seen devourer of ants, and the pretty 
little mere-cat whose tail is a poem. WHe holds that 
nothing better was made at the Creation than the spring- 
buck with his exquisite sloping quarters, his triple band 
of white, brown, and fawn, and his spinal ruff of white 
which bristles in the moment of alarm. One seizes much 
in the ‘story of the great herd of springbuck that got 
hemmed in by troops in the battle of Driefontein. ‘“‘ Piti- 
able was their terror as shells hurtled above them and 
bullets sang about their ears. Two, if not more, received 
the missiles meant for the lords of creation.” Hares, 
jackals, iguanas, the bull rat, the locust, the praying- 
mantis, the tortoise, all are hit off; birds and flowers 
are assembled to complete the picture; and we receive 
impressions of green and peopled solitude that are very 
grateful. Of the maiden-hair ferns we read: ‘The 
subtle variation of their serrations is marvellous. They 
poke their roots deep into the tortoise’s quarters, under 
the black ironstone rocks, and peep out to view the world, 
shettered by the taibosch and the olive. Those silent hill- 
sides where the ferns grow seem to me the fairyland of 
Africa. Blackness, greenness, silence, tortoises and stones, 
ferns and brilliant shrubs; only the ring-dove swishing 
through the brake understands how quiet life is there.” 
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In the chapter on “The Boer’s Life,” the Boer woman 
is drawn in formidable outlines. Her actual and inspira- 
tional parts in the war have scarcely been appreciated. 
Her parasols and feathers strewed the laagers of Magers- 
fontein, and at. Paardeberg she had her shell-proof 
burrows into which she took even her children. A 
pretty Boer girl was found walking about at Paardeberg, 
after the surrender, with her arm in a sling. Asked 
what the bombardment had felt like, she replied : 


‘*For your lyddite I care not at all: I shake my skirt, so ; 
but to live the life of a mere-cat, that is horrible!”” Those 
who witnessed the terrific howitzer bombardment of the 
laager are in a position to appreciate the bravery of that 
girl who despised lyddite; and it is certain that the Boer 
women are generally very courageous. A characteristic 
story is told of a vrouw who said to her husband, ‘Go 
and fight; I can get another husband but not another 
Free State.” . . . There can be no question that the 
ignorant fanaticism of the women has done much to 
stiffen Boer aggression and Boer resistance. Where 
national success depends upon promptitude and bolduess, 
the constant girdings of unlettered women are of more 
value than the reasoned counsels of statesmen. The Boer 
woman—strong, fierce, and uncompromising—is a force to 
be reckoned with in the future settlement of South Africa. 

But for character sketches commend us to the chapter 
called ‘‘ Ours and Others,” in which the Subaltern describes 
his comrades, of every breed, caste, and calibre, from a 
cosmopolitan fighter who combined reckless wanderings 
over the world’s battlefields with devotion to his native 
country, Wales, of which he wascompetent to write ascholarly 
history, to ‘‘Sancho Panza,” a pure-bred Englishman who 
had spent thirty years in South America and insisted on 
fighting in a poncho, his Mexican saddle hung about with 
pots and mugs, his loose breeches. descending into loose 
gaiters that dropped over loose boots, to which a pair of 
loose spurs hung like romance gone limp. But, indeed, 
portraiture and atmosphere are the stuff of this unusual 
book, and anecdotes pave every inch of the way. Some 
of these are gruesome enough. One such, and we end: 

Some very curious accidents happened to those who 
ucted under the prevalent impression that dead men, like 
dead lions, may with impunity be spurned by asses. At 
one of the battles on the western side, I forget which, a 
soldier tried to wrench a Mauser out of the hand of a 
Boer who had been killed in the act of pressing his 
trigger. The rifle went off and killed the man. Perhaps 
— may be a unique instance of a dead man killing a 
ive one. 


We can but advise the reader to possess a book so full of 
the matter and the intimacies of the Boer War. 


A Manifesto. 


Ideals in Ireland. Edited by Lady Gregory. Written by 
“A. E.,” D. P. Moran, George Moore, Douglas Hyde, 
Standish O’Grady, and W. B. Yeats. (Unicorn Press. 
25s. net.) 


Tue articles which comprise this volume have been printed 
in various Irish periodicals during the last two years, and 
Lady Gregory, who chose them from a larger mass of 
pugnaciously idealistic literature, has collected them into 


a book in order “to show to those who look beyond politics © 


and horses in what direction thought is moving in Ireland.” 
It is a pity that she should have included also the speech 
made by Mr. George Moore at a meeting of the supporters 
of the Irish Literary Theatre [ why Jiterary ?| in February 
of last year. Mr. Moore is the best-known man in Lady 
Gregory’s select band: his novels reach twenty editions, 
and thousands who have never heard of the Countess 
Kathleen have wept at the fall of Esther Waters. People 
are likely, therefore, to turn first to this speech—“ Litera- 
ture and the Irish Language”—as to an authoritative 
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utterance. They will find something ridiculous, and the 
whole volume will suffer accordingly. Mr. Moore is never 
at his best in polemics or in a speech or in criticism; there, 
his faults of temperament, hidden under the large contours 
of his novels, at once show themselves, and he is undone. 
What, indeed, is Mr. Moore doing at all in this galley? 
In middle life he seems suddenly to have discovered that 
he is a Celt, and must, therefore, go nap on the Gaelic 
League. We shall permit ourselves to say that when 
Mr. Moore cries out piteously ‘‘We want our language, 
we desire it with our whole heart and soul,” he is deceiving 
himself. It is a psychological impossibility that Mr. 
Moore should desire the Irish language with his whole 
heart and soul. This yearning for the Irish language, so 
far as Mr. Moore is concerned, is a hobby on which he 
happens at the moment to be astride. If he had the Irish 
language he wouldn’t know what on earth to do with it; 
he certainly could not use it. One suspects that, coming 
under the influence of the finest literary spirits of the ‘“‘move- 
ment,” Mr. Moore, being himself, threw himself into it with 
a tragic abandonment only less complete than his ignorance 
of the questions involved. The speech to which we have 
referred was printed in the New Ireland Review. It was 
then printed for the present volume, and at the last 
moment the editor had to insert a red-printed slip to the 
following effect: ‘‘ Mr. George Moore wishes to add that 
. . « he did not know of the extraordinary revival of the Irish 
language in Dublin.” Where had Mr. Moore been hiding, 
the passionately patriotic Celt, that he should be unaware 
of the one important and outstanding phenomenon of the 
movement which he essays to foster? Still more absurd 
is the conclusion of the speech. What, do you suppose, 
will Mr. Moore himself do in furtherance of the language 
movement? ‘I have no children, and am too old to learn 
the language; but I shall at once arrange that my 
brother’s children shall learn Irish, J have written to my 
sister-in-law telling her that I will at once undertake this 
essential part of her children’s education.” So much for the 
author of Parnell and his Island, who, by the way, cannot 
advocate Irish without asserting that English will shortly 
be “unfit for literary usage.” 

The remainder of the volume is clever, plausible, 
stimulating, and instinct here and there with a noble and 
generous spirit. True, some of the writers have not 
perceived the falsity of the deduction that because the 
Irish language is a beautiful language, and the medium 
of beautiful literature, and the inheritance of the Irish race, 
therefore it isn’t dead. The English ought not to have 
killed it, but they did kill it. It ought not to be dead, 
but it ts dead. No intensity of vague longing, no appre- 
ciation of its beauty, will revive it to any practical 
purpose—and unless a language is an instrument for 


practical purposes, it can never be anything finer than , 


that. Dr. Douglas Hyde, in his plain and straightforward 
paper, ‘‘ What Ireland is Asking For,” does not insist so 
much on the Irish language as on Irish teaching : 


There is Irish teaching wanted in this country, and the 
country itself has this long time been calling on the 
Board to give it. The Catholic Bishops ask for it, the 
managers of twelve hundred schools ask for it, the hundred 
and fifty branches of the Gaelic League ask for it, the 
County Councils and Rural Councils in their hundreds ask 
for it, but they have not got it. There is no free country 
in the whole of Christendom where, if the people of the 
country asked such a thing as this with one will and one 
voice, as has been done in Ireland, it would not be given 
at once as a matter of course. But it is not so in Ireland. 
If there is any little thing we want in this country we 
have to begin to wrangle and to make a disturbance and 
put fights and tumults on foot, much as the English would 
have to do if they wanted to disestablish the House of 
Lords. And yet people tell us that this is a free country! 
The National Board is not under the authority of Parlia- 
ment itself, and the whole nation has asked it to give us 
sensible Irish teaching, and we are none the better off. 


« 
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In a footnote Dr. Hyde pertinently quotes an egregious 
remark of Dr. Fitzgerald in refusing leave for a certain 
history to be read in schools: “No child reading this 
would gather that the Irishry spoken of were for hundreds 
of years before 1600 a.p. a pack of naked savages. . . .” 
No wonder that this sort of attitude towards the past of 
a great race arouses antagonism. “A. E.” (Mr. George 
Russell), after echoing the desire to ‘‘keep in mind our 
language, teach our children our history, the story of our 
heroes, and the long traditions of our race,” proceeds to 
draw a sinister picture of the results of the activities of 
the Irish Education Board : 


A blockhead of a professor drawn from the intellectual 
obscurity of Trinity, and appointed as commissioner to 
train the national 1.ind according to British ideas, meets 
us with an ultimatum: ‘‘I will always discourage the 
speaking of Gaelic wherever I can.” We feel poignantly 
it is not merely Gaelic which is being suppressed, but the 
spiritual life of our race. A few ignoramuses have it in 
their power, and are trying their utmost, to obliterate the 
mark of God upon a nation. It is not from Shelley or 
Keats our peasantry derive their mental nourishment, now 
that they are being cut off from their own past. We see 
everwhere a moral leprosy, a vulgarity of mind creeping 
over them. The Police Gazettes, the penny novels, the 
hideous comic journals, replace the once familiar poems 
and the beautiful and moving memoirs of classic Ireland. 
The music that breathed Tir-nan-og and overcame men’s 
hearts with all gentle and soft emotions is heard more 
faintly, and the songs of the London music-halls may be 
heard in places where the music of fairy enchanted the 
elder generations. . . . Ireland, Limited, is being run by 
English syndicates. . . . It is the descent of a nation into 
hell... . 


This is straight and fair hitting. The most brutally 
Saxon Englishman, if he have any trace of literary feeling, 
could not fail to sympathise with Mr. Russell’s lament 
over the substitution of English ‘‘ popular periodicals” 
for the folk-tales and folk-poetry of Ireland. 

The “note” of most of the contributors is melancholy, 
but with a touch of hope. None of them attempts to blink 
the decadence of all things Irish during the last century. 
Mr. Moran attributes it to despair, or at any rate a 
temporary despair : 


Ireland, because she has lost her heart, imports to-day 
what, -on sound economic principles, she could produce 
for herself. She who once gave ideas to the world begs 
the meanest tinsel from that world now. She is out in 
the cold among the nations, standing on a sort of nowhere, 
looking at a civilisation which she does not understand, 
refuses to be absorbed into, and is unable to copy. She 
exports cattle, drink, and human beings; and she imports, 
among other things, men with initiative and heart. A 
dolt from England manages a naturally able man born of 
the soil because the dolt uses his head, such as it is, and 
the native of the soil has lost his heart. The great 
modern economic tradition of Ireland is simply this— 
Nothing Irish succeeds! We have not even heart to 
amuse ourselves, and our ‘‘ humour” and our “ drama’’— 
God save us from most of both !—are imported, as well as 
our shoddy. 


But—and hence springs the hope—there is the Gaelic 
League, with ‘its hundred and fifty branches.” What 
has the Gaelic League done? Here is Mr. Moran’s 
reply : 

The League found Ireland wrangling over the corpse of 
Parnell. When A., who shouted one cry, called himself 
an Irish Nationalist, and declared with many strong 
adjectives that B., who shouted a different cry, was a 
West Briton, it began gradually to dawn upon the average 
mind that, as there was practically no difference between 
A. and B. but a cry, “ Irish nationality ’”’ must be made of 
a very cloudy substance indeed. Under the inspiration of 
the new gospel of the Gaelic League, the common man, 
much to his surprise, was driven to the conclusion that 
A. and B. were after all a pair of ordinary, unmannerly 

politicians, and nothing else. And then the light dawned 
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upon him that politics is not nationality, and that the 
nineteenth century had been for Ireland mostly a century 
of humbug. 


To have accomplished that ‘‘dawn” and that dissipation 
of humbug is something. It remains for the Gaelic 
League to proceed to more constructive measures. 


His Kith and Kin. 


Shakespeare’s Family. By Mrs. ©. ©. Stopes. (Elliot 


Stock. Net 10s. 6d.) 


ConsipERING the immense amount of industry which for 
more than a century has been spent upon the endeavour 
to trace the family relations of Shakespeare, it is curious 
that so little solid result should have been arrived at. 
Shakespeare after Shakespeare is turned up in this and 
that village of Warwickshire ; but each successive discovery 
tends rather to complicate than to solve the problem. We 
know all about Shakespeare’s father, except (if recent 
disputants will permit it) his religion and the cause of his 
‘misfortunes. His father’s father is identified, but by no 
means with certainty. His mother’s family is known for 
two generations before herself. The name of his wife was 
robably Anne Hathaway, but may have been Anne 
hately. The unwary biographer who attempts to stray 
beyond the limits of this narrow circle of facts speedily 
finds himself landed in the very quicksands of conjecture. 
Even Mrs. Stopes, who is for the most part exceedingly 
judicious, occasionally loses her way. The connexion of 
the Ardens of Wilmcote, from whom Mary Arden sprang, 
with the more important Ardens of Park Hall is, to say 
the least of it, highly disputable. - 

We are not always able to take Mrs. Stopes’s view of 
most biographical points, but we have nothing but praise 
for the patient and minute care with which she has 
searched the records, not only for all possible traces of the 
poet’s ancestry, but also for descendants and collateral 
‘Warwickshire Shakespeares and other provincial Shake- 
speares and London Shakespeares and Ardens, from the 
earliest days to the present time. The story of Shake- 
speare’s descendants throws its sidelights on the frailty of 
human nature. They became, as a matter of fact, extinct 
in 1670, and of this strict genealogical proof can be given. 
Nevertheless, claims to lineal descent are constantly put 
forward by various persons bearing Shakespeare’s name or 
that of some family into which one of his daughters 
married. Mrs. Stopes records a London alderman in 1767 
who calmly adopted the coat of arms granted to the poet’s 
father on the ground that there were no other Shakespeare 
arms known.- She knows of a modern visitor to Verona 
who inscribed himself ‘‘Shakespeare, descendent of the 
poet who wrote the play,” and of another impostor who 
claimed to have inherited ‘‘not only Shakespeare’s dinner 
service, but his ¢eapot.”” One William Smith, ‘‘ descended 
from and next-of-kin to that immortal bard,” kept the 
Shakespeare Inn at Gloucester during the present century, 
and the members of a family of Hammonds have at 
intervals advertised their deaths in the newspapers as of 
‘“‘one of the last lineal descendants of Shakespeare.” 
Nevertheless, as Mrs. Stopes shows, Shakespeare’s line 
ended with his granddaughter Elizabeth, Lady Barnard, 
in 1670, and ‘‘ his quembubeen are his posterity.” 

Mrs. Stopes approaches Shakespeare’s life from a strictly 
genealogical and not a literary point of view. 


Perhaps never before has anyone attempted to write a 
life of the poet with so little allusion to his plays and 
poems. My reason is clear: it is only the genealogical 
details of certain Warwickshire families of which I now 
treat, and it is only as an interesting Warwickshire 
gentleman that the poet is here included. 


The limitation of scope is quite wise. Shakespeare’s 
personal history has been told again and again, and the 
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genealogical material here collected is quite full enough 
and interesting enough for separate treatment. Inci- 
dentally, however, Mrs. Stopes mentions one little detail 
of a literary nature which is worth quoting : 

I was pleased to find that the first recorded student of 
Shakespeare was a woman. On January 21, 1638, Madam 
Auna Merrick, in the county, wrote to a friend in London 
that she could not come to town, but ‘‘ must content her- 
self with the study of Shakespeare and the J/istory of 
Women,” which seem to have constituted all her country 
library. 

Mrs. Stopes’s book is based upon two series of articles which 
appeared some years ago in the Genealogical Magazine. She 
is entitled to credit for a useful and sensible, if not an im- 
peccable, book on a subject about which much ink has 
already been spilt. 


The Origins of Civilisation. 


Annual of British School at Athens, No. VI. (Macmillan. 
10s. 64.) 


Tuts Annual contains important papers setting forth the 
results of the first year of archeological exploration in 
Crete. It has long been felt that hore, if anywhere, the 
beginnings of Agean civilisation could most profitably be 
studied, and the desired opportunity was at last afforded 
by the surrender of the island out of the hands of the 
Sultan of Turkey to those of Prince George of Greece. 
The burden of 7 work has fallen on Mr. D. G. Hogarth 
and Mr. A. J. Evans. Mr. Hogarth contributes an 
interesting account of the Dictaean cave at Psychro, closely 
connected in Greek myth with the legend of Zeus, and in 
effect, as the excavations of last winter show, an important 
seat of the cult of Zeus Labraundos, lord of the Labrys or 
Double Axe. Even more remarkable were the discoveries 
of Mr. Evans on the site of Knossos, the traditional seat 
of the great maritime empire of Minos, where Deedalus is 
fabled to have wrought the labyrinth and Pasiphe to have 
given birth to the monstrous Minotaur. The origin of 
such popular legends may perhaps be traced in memories 
of the prehistoric palace now unearthed by Mr. Evans, 
with its winding and intricate corridors and the figures of 
enormous bulls, raised in plaster or painted in fresco, 
which decorate its walls. In some respects the finds of 
Knossos are more interesting and important even than 
those of Schliemann at Mycena, or on the plains of Troy. 
Gold and silver, indeed, there is none, for the palace was 
evidently ransacked of valuables at the time of the over- 
throw of the dynasty to which it belonged. But, on the 
other hand, the site has never been again built upon, so 
that the architectural features are remarkably well pre- 
served, and whgt the destroyer spared as valueless pre- 
sents at least three points of the utmost interest to the 
archeologist. In the first place there are the frescoes. 
These begin with a fragment of a great painted bull in 
the south-west portico. Then comes what Mr. Evans calls 
the ‘Corridor of the Procession,” with the remains of a 
long series of figures which seem to represent the bearers 
of tribute from over seas. These, too, are but fragmentary, 
but in another corridor is a similar figure of which the 
head and face are well preserved. This, says Mr. Evans, 
is the first discovered portrait of a Mycenzean man: 

The regular, almost classical, features; the dark eyes 
and black curly hair and high brachycephalic skull 
present close points of resemblance to certain types still 
to be found, especially in the highlands of Central and 
Western Crete. The profile rendering of the eye and the 
modelling of the face and limbs show an artistic advance 
which in historic Greece was not reached till the fifth 
century before our era, some eight or nine centuries later 
than the date of this Knossian fresco. 


It must, however, be borne in mind that the Cup-bearer 
_ was probably a slave, and that the portrait does not there- 
~ fore represent the physical type dominant in the Mycenzean 
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or any other civilised period. ‘It is very unlikely that a 
brachycephalic race ever held sway inthe Mgean. Among 
other remarkable frescoes found in various parts of the 
age are one of a boy in a field of white crocuses, which 
e is gathering to place in a vase, and a number of genre 
pictures of peace and war in a singularly modern style : 
At a glance we recognise Court ladies in elaborate 
toilette. They are fresh from the coiffeur’s hands, with 
hair frisé and curled about the head and shoulders and 
falling down the back in long separate tresses. They 
wear high, puffed sleeves, joined across the lower part of 
the neck by a narrow cross-band ; but otherwise the bosom 
and the whole upper part of the body appears to be bare. 
Their waists are extraordinarily slender, and the lower 
part of their bodies is clad in a flounced robe, with indica- 
tions of embroidered bands. In the best executed pieces 
these décolletée ladies are seated in groups with their legs 
half-bent under them, engaged in animated conversation 
emphasised by expressive gesticulation. In one scene the 
heads of a crowd of apparently standing women are seen 
beside a tree with a graceful olive-like foliage coloured 
pale blue, while above and below is a rei-brown zone 
packed with smaller male heads, some of them evidently 
of children. In another design parts of two or more rows 
of female figures in yellow Packets and variegated skirts 
appear on a blue ground, standing, with a small interval 
between each, and raising their left arms as if in the act 
of salutation. On one fragment three ladies are seen 
looking out of a window. 
Hardly less interesting than the frescoes are the relics of 
religious cult. These include a representation of the 
facade of a temple apparently designed for pillar worship, 
and some actual stone pillars with the double axe of the 
Cretan Zeus upon them. They will form the subject of a 
separate article by Mr. Evans in the Journal of Hellenic 
Studies. Finally Mr. Evans has been able to add largely 
to the material already collected by him for the study of 
early Aigean scripts. The treasure houses of the palace 
proved to contain vases full of inscribed clay tablets, which 
appear to be of the nature of inventories or archives. A 
few of these are hieroglyphic; the large majority present 
a form of linear script. heme wens. | they cannot be 
translated, for even the language in which they are written 
is not known. But the discovery of a bilingual inscription 
or even a process of scientific investigation such as that 
whereby a cipher is detected may at any moment break 
down the barrier. It is unlikely that the language is 
Greek, for it probably belongs to a people who ruled in 
the Aigean before the blonde Aryan made his way down 
the Balkan peninsula from the forests of Central Europe to 
the sun and the sea. Its affinities are rather to be sought 
in the Basque and Berber tongues of the Mediterranean 
peoples or in some of the northern precursors of Aryan 
speech which may themselves be akin to these. 

In conclusion, it may be observed that the investigations 
in Crete are being renewed this spring ; that they are more 
likely than any other line of research to throw light on the 
origins of the common European civilisation ; that they are 
expensive, because you have to buy sites and pay native 
diggers; that hitherto the burden of expenditure, as well 
as that of the scientific work, has mainly fallen upon one 
man; and that there is a Cretan Exploration Fund, which is 
open to subscriptions from those interested. 


- Une Femme Unique.” 


Some Records of the Later Life of Harriet, Countess Granville. 
By her Grand-daughter, Susan H. Oldfield. (Longmans. 
Net, 16s.) 


Tus is a sequel to that very delightful book, Letters of 
Harriet, Countess Granville, 1810-1845, which appeared 
seven years ago in two volumes, edited by Lady Granville’s 
son, the Hon. F. Leveson-Gower. Those volumes abounded 
in happy studies of celebrities and great occasions. As 
the wife of Lord Granville Leveson-Gower the Countess 
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Granville was not only supremely happy in her home life, 
but her lot was cast in the most Priliant circles. Her 
husband was successively British Ambassador at the 
Hague and Paris. It was Lady Granville’s distinction 
that she was in the great world though not of it. She 
brought to her high social duties the completest tact and 
spirit, yet her private longings were all for home life and 
the pleasures of reading. From the British Embassy at 
Paris, in 1825, she wrote: ‘‘The Duchesse de Maillé 
came to me yesterday evening and said: ‘Mme. l’Ambas- 
sadrice, vous étes une femme unique. Vous menez avec 
une grice parfaite la vie du monde que vous détestez le 
plus.’” ith the death of her adored husband a cloud 
= sorrow that never passed settled on Lady Granville’s 

e. 

The book before us is the record of that subdued widow- 
hood. Entirely giving up the world, Lady Granville 
sought the consolations of religion, and devoted herself to 
her children and grand-children. She became a very 
dear old lady, wrapped in family life, interested in the 
poor, and finding a hobby in the keeping of commonplace 

ooks. Into these she copied with amazing perse- 
verance extracts from the books she read, interspersing 
these with remarks on the circumstances in which they 
were written. A constant reader, her books became 
veritable companions, and she developed a belief that 
they yielded her the right word at the right moment. 
She often remarks on these coincidences, or “ fittings-in,’”’ 
as she calls them. The book now offered us is a curious 
miscellany of these extracts and her own remarks and 
diaries, together with the comments of her editor. The 
book is not poignantly interesting, but it is a book in 
which you can interest yourself. It is so very unlike 
anything that one meets with to-day. The quaint unex- 
pectedness and inexhaustibility of her quotations soon 
begin to amuse. She is staying with her daughter, 
Lady Georgiana Fullerton, at Wilbury, on Salisbury 
Plain, and ws upon paper a chance scrap from Dyer’s 


** Fleece ” : 
The spacious plain 
Of Sarum, spread like ocean’s bound. 


Her brother-in-law, Lord Morpeth, now Lord Carlisle, 
laments the fire which destroyed part of his famous Border 
seat, Naworth Castle. Quoting his words, Lady Granville 
adds: ‘1849. ‘Thou shalt be called The repairer of the 
breach, The restorer of paths to dwell in.’” A storm she 
witnessed at Scarborough is made the basis of a veritable 
anthology of storm and shipwreck, her extracts being 
taken from Genesis, the Psalms, Revelation, St. Luke, 
Jeremiah, Shakespeare, Donne, Byron, Barry Cornwall, 
Bernard Barton, Mary Anne Browne, Mrs. Van Hazen, 
and Eliza Cook. It must be confessed that Lady Gran- 
ville was no severe critic (she would quote Shakespeare 
and ‘‘an author named Gaume ” with equal zest), but as a 
judge of feeling and sentiment she did not err. How 
characteristic of fifty years ago is the explanation of a 
praying figure inserted in her book above the text, “A 
broken and a contrite heart, O God, Thou wilt not 
despise”: ‘I recollect that she often used to say that she 
had never seen any representation of a kneeling figure 
that conveyed to her mind the real self-abandonment of 
prayer. This drawing may have been an attempt at this.” 

rom the records of visits, family affairs, and sermons 
very few public events stand out, and these never in 
detail. But the taking of Sebastopol and the opening of 
the Crystal Palace are dwelt upon; and of the Palace 
Lady Granville finds ‘“ prophecies” in Ohaucer and 
Spenser! Of people more or less famous there are some 
lively and fleeting sketches. Mrs. Stowe comes in several 
times, as thus, in 1853: 


Mrs. Beecher Stowe dined with seventeen Howards and 
Helps yesterday (a very extensive family, as her American 
They say she is a pleasing, quiet 


friend observed). 
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woman, perfectly impossible for any thing or any body to 
make a fuss about her, or any apparent impression on bm 
ready to listen or talk. Mary said to Helps: ‘‘I know 
there is genius, but one don’t see it; she is absorbed and 


essenced into the great object-of her life.’’ Lady Dover 
said: ‘* One should have taken her for a Scotch minister 
come up from his manse buttoned up to the chin in a 
shapeless black dress. She does not get up when spoken 
to or introduced to, most quietly puts out her hand, offends 
no one, but the pictorial and effect-seeking must be at a 
deadlock.” 
Once at Castle Howard Lady Granville met Macaulay, 
and, like others, found him a never-ceasing talker. She 
adds a good story: “Somebody asked the Duchess of 
Sutherland (after a dinner at Stafford House) if he liked 
the society of women, and whom he seemed to prefer. 
She answered: ‘Oh, he only looks upon us all in the 
light of interruptions.’” As a record of a lady noble in 
birth and character, bowed by sorrow but bravely dutiful, 
this book will please many readers. 








Other New Books. 


Tue OsservaATions oF HENry. By J. K. JERomeE. 


Readers who are hoping for Mr. Jerome’s peculiar vein 
of humour will go fruitlessly to Zhe Observations of Henry, 
although its title seems to suggest something in the 
manner of “Idle Thoughts.” The matter of the book is 
five short stories related to Mr. Jerome by Henry, a writer 
of varied experience, in the Riffel Alp Hotel—at least, so 
Mr. Jerome asks us to believe; but he has taken so few 

ains to make the thing credible that we must decline. 
f worth telling at all, the stories were worth thought and 
care; they were worth proving. But Mr. Jerome has 
slammed them down, so to speak, in a spirit of facile 
Dickensism, and we are none the better fur a line of it. 
Whereas Henry might have been made quite a character, 
and Mr. Jerome’s knowledge of life might have given us 
true things, instead of these old Adelphi conventions—the 
burglar who becomes a noble, self-sacrificing missionary ; 
and the gutter-girl who becomes a successfu! music-hall 
dancer and singer, the rage of the town, a Marchioness, 
and then, feigning death, rejoins an old street friend and 
becomes his loving spouse. And so forth. Things as they 
are—unless an author has charm—are so much more 
valuable than things as an author would like them to be. 
But we must not take Mr. Jerome’s little book too 
seriously. It will please many an easily-pleased reader. 
(Arrowsmith. 1s.) 


Tue Day or Smartt Turnags., By Isanet Fry. 


Among perhaps too many contributions to the psychology 
of childhood this book stands out as an authentic, almost 
inspired, record. Miss Fry’s simple but penetrating 
stories of the triumphs and joys, humiliations and despairs 
of her little heroine have truth in every line: and they 
are moving little dramas too, although we fear that a 
taste for more highly-seasoned fare is likely to keep too 
many readers at a distance. To be reminded as intimately 
as in Miss Fry’s pages of one’s nursery days is not always 
a pure delight: there are persons who prefer to forget; 
but for those who can indulge without regrets in the back- 
ward glance, and who love the delineation of children’s 
whims and humours, such a story as ‘‘ The Great Renun- 
ciation ” in this book will be a real discovery. In its way 
it is very nigh perfection, both as a quiet narrative and as 
a “document.” 

Miss Fry’s immediate public is adult, as such a passage 
as the following, from another of her sketches, indicates : 

I never feel myself in hearty agreement with those who 
treat a man’s life as the standard measure for all that is 
brief and untimely in its endiog. Fifty or sixty years are 
an immeasurable duration. They lie behind us in huddled 
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groups, the units of which are only rarely distinguishable, 
and would be distinguishable not at all but for the recur- 
rence of things, which by our long experience of them 
make periods, and serve as footrules for our little 
eternities. 

But before the rhythm of things bad established itself in 
our thoughts, life seemed unendingly long. Then there 
were years whose beginnings were lost in mythical 
obscurity ; there were summers, to all intents, the first of 
their kind that had ever visited the earth, and whose like 
might never again fall within the range of our knowledge. 
The pulses of time had been so few that one could estab- 
lish no formula for their return, and there were days so 
long that one could only settle whether it were morning 
or afternoon by trying to remember what there had been 
for dinner. 

‘“«T believe it was mutton and rice.” 

‘* No, I’m sure that was yesterday.” 

‘* Well, then it must be the morning of to-day still, I 
suppose.” 

Life then was very timeless, partly because so much of 
it was dull. As a result, landmarks of any kind were 
scanty. ‘* Before we were allowed to go in the garden by 
ourselves,” ‘‘ Since we’ve had knives and forks at meals,” 
or ‘“‘ After we went to Sunningham’’—by such incidents 
was our chronology determined. 


With a few omissions of such reflections as these, Miss 
Fry’s stories can also be made profoundly interesting to 
children. We have tried it. (The Unicorn Press. 6s.) 


Tue LAanp or THE Moors. By Bupererr Meakin. 


In this volume, which he calls ‘‘a comprehensive 
description,” Mr. Meakin has returned once more to the 
country which he knows, and, with certain reservations, 
loves. The book is packed with information, presented 
with great clearness and in a form easy of reference. 
Separate chapters are devoted to the natural and physical 
features of Morocco, to each of the open and closed ports, 
to the three imperial cities and the three sacred towns. It 
is distinctly a book for the student rather than for the 
general reader ; the author makes no attempt to visualise 
for us the curious medley and motley of the life of a people 
whose very name breathes romance. His is the part of 
the careful compiler, the observer with notebook in hand, 
the assiduous commentator. Within the limits of these 
characters he is markedly successful, and perhaps no more 
should be expected. Yet the glamour of such names as 
Tangier, Tetuan, Mazagan, Fez, Mequinez, and Morocco 
City cast a spell upon the reader which is not greatly aided 
by a perusal of these pages. Suggestion has hardly time 
to be conscious of itself before it is overwhelmed with a 
deadweight of fact and authority. Nevertheless, we 

‘cannot but be thankful to a writer who has laboured so 
constantly and faithfully in his chosen field. Mr. Meakin 
has the true adventurous spirit if he does not present his 
experiences with the touch of romance. 

The book is fully and well illustrated from photographs, 
and has further an excellent map and three indexes. For 
the latter the student will be particularly grateful. (Swan 
Sonnenschein. 145s.) 


Tue SrarroRDSHIRE Porrer. By Harotp OweEn. 


Between Stafford and Crewe, on the thirty miles or so 
of quadruple highroad of the London and North-Western 
Railway, there is nothing but a few scattered villages of 
the tiniest size. No train of any importance ever dreams 
of stopping between Stafford and Crewe. Yet midway, 
only half-a-dozen miles to the east, lies the Potteries, for 
all practical purposes a single town, with a population of a 
quarter of a million—a population, that is, larger than 
the sum of all the principal towns on the main line between 
Euston and Manchester. Such were railway surveying and 
railway legislation in the primeval days! The North- 
Western main line, instead of going through Whitmore, 
should have gone through Stoke, and this inexplicable 
vagary explains why the Potteries to-day is so self-con- 
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tained, so ‘ beyond the pale,” so unexplored. True, the 
temptations of traffic have persuaded the North- Western 
to divert a few of its trains through the Potteries, and one 
of the fastest expresses on the system carries diners every 
night from Stoke to Willesden without a halt; but still 
the Potteries is off the track, and awaits discovery. Mr. 
Harold Owen (who, by the way, does not mention these 
surely important facts) has written an admirable account 
of the industrial inhabitants of the district and of their 
industry. As an historical outline of the economic progress 
of the most ancient of crafts during the present century, 
this book could not easily be improved upon. It is lucid 
and temperate, and it shows abundantly that the author 
possesses that necessary gift of the historian—imuagina- 
tion. From such material as this, laboriously gathered, 
crammed with detail, and, as far as we have tested it, 
accurate, some Sidney and Beatrice Webb of the future 
will construct a vast general history of labour—a history 
whose psychological interest will not be inferior to its 
economic interest. The Duchess of Sutherland’s contribu- 
tion to the book, dealing as it does with a burning 
question of local politics, is commendably fair and calm. 
(Richards. 6s.) 


ALFRED THE GREAT: HIS ABBEYS OF Hypg, 
ATHELNEY, AND SHAFTESBURY. By J. C. Watt. 


This is one of half a dozen little volumes to which the 
millenary of King Alfred has already given birth. Mr. 
Wall writes lucidly and, as far as we can judge, accurately 
of Alfred’s three great monastic foundations, but the 
absence of detailed references gives his treatise rather an 
old-fashioned, antiquarian air. We notice an interesting 
suggestion, to the effect that the well-known ‘ Alfred’s 
jewel” found near Athelney, and now preserved at Oxford, 
may have been the handle of an ‘‘ estil,”’ or pointed book- 
marker, such as he presented, with a copy of his transla- 
tion of St. Gregory’s Pastoral Instructions, to every bishop 
in the kingdom. The book has the advantage of an 
eloquent preface by Dr. Kitchin, late Dean of Winchester, 
and now of Durham, in which he points out that some 
more worthy and characteristic memorial of the king 
might have been found than the ‘‘colossal statue with 
arm uplifted and bared sword ” to be set up shortly in the 
streets of Winchester. For Alfred was a fighter perforce, 
but at heart a pioneer of civilisation, caring for nothing 
so much as ‘ to secure good laws, good civil government, 
and good education for his people.” (Elliot Stock.) 


In dealing with Pintoricchio for the “‘ Great Masters” 
series (Bell & Sons), Miss Evelyn March Phillips has 
found to her hand a subject on which little has been 
written. Vasari slighted this painter, and no separate 
English life of him exists. While not claiming great 
things for Pintoricchio, the author investigates his career 
and the qualities of his art with learning and sympathy. 

The third divisional volume of Thompson’s Gardener’s 
Assistant, in its new edition revised by Mr. William 
Watson, of Kew Gardens, is issued by the Gresham 
Publishing Company. It is occupied with popular garden 
plants, greenhouses and conservatories, orchids and ferns. 
The drawings of orchids suggest that Nature has not been 
above taking a hint from the work of Mr. Aubrey 
Beardsley. 

Mr. Lane’s “ Lovers’ Library” is quite one of the 
daintiest of series. The books are so dainty that it is not 
necessary to read them. They are for fingering and 
giving away. 

In the ‘* Famous Scots” series (Oliphant) we now have 
a life of David Livingstone, written by Mr. T. Banks 
Maclachan, who has already written for the same series a 
biographical sketch of Mungo Park. 

A second edition of the ‘“‘ Amateur Angler’s” An Old 
Man’s Holidays (Sampson Low) has been called for, and is 
now issued in the same dainty format as the first edition. 
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Fiction. 


The Wizard's Knot. By William Barry. 
(Unwin. 6s.) 


Tuts is a beautiful and dissatisfying book—beautiful by 
its pervading poetry and its verbal charm, dissatisfying 
because of its feeble and inconstant dramatic quality. Dr. 
Barry has evidently written Zhe Wizard’s Knot under the 
influence of the ‘‘ New Irish” literary movement. It is 
dedicated to Dr. Douglas Hyde and Mr. Standish O’Grady ; 
most of the scene passes in an ancient Munster castle ; 
Irish ‘‘character” and the vague, wistful poetry of the 
Celt abound. The whole substance and environment 
of the story are different from the author’s previous 
fiction, and they prove a remarkable versatility. The 
tale begins with promise. The return of the adulterous 
mother of Sir Philip Liscarroll ; his imprisoning of her in 
the sea-tower; his fever and miraculous recovery under 
the weird potion of Cathal O’Dwyer, the wizard: these 
things are related with a fine epical manner—a manner 
which comprises not only the elusive and disturbing 
fancies of Mr. Yeats’s Celtic Twilight, but also the direct, 
physical Saxon force of, say, a factual romance by Wilkie 
Collins. The holding power of the early chapters is 
notable. Everywhere the Irish peasant, that folk-poet 
who literally always thinks and talks poetry, is rendered 
as he has rarely been rendered before. These people 
cannot open their mouths but poetry slips out—poetry 
born of ages of exquisite superstition. When Felim 
O’Riordan is hurt in the wrestling bout, Joan ‘came 
flying down the hill” : 
‘** You won’t let him die here,” she said with streaming 
eyes. ‘Oh, Felim, don’t die on us!” and her face was 
turned to the lady, wild and pale. 


There you have it—the unalterable attitude towards life 
of perhaps the most spiritual race in Europe. We must 
| sag the poignant love passage between Sir Philip and 

oan : 


There is an hour in the wonder-working spell—Nature’s 
supreme enchantment with man and maid—when trust is 
all in all, faith lives in the music of a voice, the miraculous 
blossoms. It stood shining above them. That day seas 
and skies, sun and clouds and spring, in its white glory, 
conspired against these two. Their souls melted into 
unknown tenderness, belief, worship of one another; and 
Iubdhan, the fairy minstrel, laughed and sang delicately, 
mockingly, as if to every note they must throb and shiver. 
He, the hero, not beautiful on vulgar lines, but a man that 
had sprung through fire, its ruddy light still on his brows, 
savagely earnest, his word a pulsing vein that would bleed 
were it cut into. Quite unsmirched by the world’s dusty 
ways; shy and bold and passion-wrought to the highest 
he should ever attain ; at this magnetic moment faultless. 
And she, not more innocent (believe it, though incredible), 
a flower like the Dark Roseen, some strange, rich light 
streaming along every fibre, dew on every petal sparkling, 
the life within one radiant blush, confessed and unashamed. 
‘* Will that satisfy you, Sir Philip?” said the lips, harm- 
lessly, telling the whole tale. 

They laughed ; they were sad; they knew each other’s 
heart; the hour had come of divine melancholy and 
rapture. In the shadow of death they laughed. Had she 
been a woman of his degree, Philip would have caught her 
hand, flung forth the decisive word—and they were 
pledged. But the most exquisite chivalry kept him at his 
distance. Faultless, and in love; such is heroic youth in 
the noblest. 

It is a pity that Dr. Barry, capable of such flights, 
should not have kept a firm hand on his fable. The tale, 
indeed, after a hundred pages or so, hesitates, lalts, 
vanishes, and fitfully reappears at a forced conclusion. 
Many characters causelessly impinge on it, moving about 
not at ease, as if in the effort to find it. We recognise the 
skill with which the atmosphere is suggested ; but in certain 
parts there seems to be nothing but atmosphere. Even 
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Munster peasants cannot be allowed to chatter for ever. 
“Tl y a des longueurs.” Dr. Barry will doubtless 
acknowledge the influence of Mr. W. B. Yeats. Why 
has he not emulated Mr. Yeats’s ever-watchful care to 
make the fad/e lucid and shapely, never to let the action 
stand still, to keep the subject always primary and the 
treatment secondary? Only so is the best work accom- 
plished. And the rule applies to all art, to the Antigone 
and The Shadowy Waters, or to The New Antigone. 

The Wizard’s Knot decidedly places Dr. Barry higher 
than he stood before. It increases our expectations, while 
leaving the old and lesser expectations unrealised. 


A Narrow Way. By Mary Findlater. 
(Methuen. 6s.) 


A story like this helps one to realise that Jane Austen is 
an abiding influence in English literature. The example 
of that mistress of the commonplace taught that nothing is 
too small to be made of interest if only it be sincerely 
treated. And though from Miss Austen to Miss Findlater 
is a far cry, this story of a young girl’s life in the narrow 
way prescribed by the Scots Presbyterianism of a maiden 
aunt does, in fact, gently detain one’s attention. Kitty’s 
patience and good temper, her discreet little prevarications, 
and her consoling sense of humour, as exemplified in her 
passages with Horatio, the budding minister, make her a 
sympathetic and prevailing little heroine ; she deserves to 
win her comfortable widower. In the subsidiary characters 
are found numerous touches that convict the author of 
real observation. But, lest what we have rather generously 
said should lead to disappointment, we must add that 
these plums are imbedded in such paste as this: 

She felt very unhappy about Maude, all the more so 
that it was not in her power to do anything for her. Miss 
Cameron, too, was much concerned. She instructed 
Catherine to purchase immediately a supply of Shotland 
“spencers.” Kitty packed the woolly things with 
pleasure, and sent them to Maude with a note endorsing 
her aunt’s injunctions as to the necessity of being warmly 
clothed when she first began to go out. 

The sub-plot, wherein the conventional young rake is 
exposed by a yellow-haired lady in time to frustrate his 
matrimonial project, and is slain forthwith in a carriage 
accident, is altogether too purple for its setting. 








Tangled Trinities. By Daniel Woodroffe. 
(Heinemann. 6s.) 


Tuts story seems to have been written mainly for the sake 
of two of the subsidiary characters, and we are inclined to 
think that the Rev. Mr. Steele and the negress, Judith, 
were worth preserving. As we have them here they are 
clearly drawn from life (we expect to learn by the next 
post that this English parson, touched of the tar-brush and 
with a click on his tongue, and the dissolute, obi-worshipping 
handmaid are purely imaginary characters), and the simple 
vicar from whom parish and county stand aloof (he cannot 
think why, and moans that people are not more “ hearty”’) 
is a truly pathetic character. Asta, his daughter, is the 
typical creole transplanted from St. Lucia to this English 
village, where she is discovered trying to assimilate her 
father’s religious teaching. Asta, that delicate exotic, 
passionate, tender, and rebellious, is in the earlier part of 
the story well conceived, even if the epithets bestowed 
upon her have served before, and her troubled heart 
speaks now and then out of the pages arrestingly. 
Unfortunately, the story-teller’s inspiration seems to have 
petered out too early. Upon her father’s death we have a 
huddled finish, in which, having given a brief time to the 
careers of governess and nurse, Asta, frankly submitting 
to the lot that seems proper to her ill-fated strain, places 
herself definitively under the protection of a shadowy 
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archduke. A good deal of incidental fun is to be found 
not only in Judith’s processes of philosophy, but also in 
the passages of parochial and domestic life to which already 
somé allusion has been made; and, as a whole, the novel 
may be said to rank among the good ones of its kind. 


Notes on Novels. 


[ Z'hese notes on the week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow. | 


Mononla. By Justin M’Cartay. 


This is an elaborate love-story of the Irish upheaval of 
1848. It is dedicated ‘‘ To the Friends Who in My Spring- 
Time Knew Me.” The political element is, of course, 
very strong, but the love-story has full play. (Chatto & 
Windus. 6s.) 


By C. J. Curo.irre 
Hyne. 


Prince Rupert THE 
BuccanEER. 


Title and author’s name promise a strong story, and cer- 
tainly Prince Rupert’s wild life in the West Indian seas 
after his service in the Civil War, and before his re- 
newed service to the Crown und: Charles II., is ‘an admir- 
able subject. The tale looks well knit, and its incidents 
include not only sea raids and land fights, but an auto da 
fe, with black-avised Inquisitors. Romance centres in 
Prince Rupert’s young and gentle secretary, about whom 
there is a well-kept mystery. (Methuen. 6s.) 


By J. L. Lamse. 


Another Prince story. Its basis is the career of Detcho 
Boytscheff, the son of a notorious brigand, who was be- 
friended by Prince Alexander of Bulgaria, whom he after- 
wards treacherously betrayed. The author makes a 
point of the fact that the story is true, but kindly permits 
his reader to skip Part I., containing 100 pages, if he finds 
it too historical. He has clearly taken great pains in the 
collection of detail, and his subject wants nothing of human 
interest. Dut the reader must be prepared for difficult 
proper names. ‘‘And who is Kurtchi-Osman?’ asked 
Dragana Boytscheff . . . The boy smiled at her ignorance. 
‘He is the Bivulioukbashi of Kazanlik,’ he replied, as he 
turned away and was lost in the darkness.” (Unwin. 6s.) 


By ComMAND oF THE Prince. 


Tue ADVENTURE OF PRINCESS 


Sy via. By Mrs. C. N. Witiramson. 


More royalty. The recipe of this story is easily divined. 
“¢’m dashed if I do!’ said the Princess. ‘My dear—if 
anyone should hear you!’ groaned the Grand Duchess [ of 
Eltzburg-Neuwald}.” Sylvia will be put off with nothing 
less than an Emperor for her husband, and the Emperor 
of Rhaetia it is who has taken her eye. A Fritz-y 
Himmel-y, Hereditary Grand Duke-y story of a type now 
very familiar and surely nearing the end of its tether. 
(Methuen. 3s. 6d.) 


Tue SrrancE ExpERIENCES OF 


Mr. VERSCHOYLE. By T. W. Senvenr. 


Mr. Verschoyle had learned from “ a certain Brahmin ” 
how to rid himself of his body and resume it again. 
Hence strange experiences came easily to him. Some of 
them are indicated in the chapter headings: “I Become 
Somebody Else,” ‘‘I Witness My Own Funeral,” “I 
Learn Who I Am,” “I Again Become Another Person.” 
At the last he becomes conventionally philanthropic: “I 
Help to Make ''wo Persons Happy.” (Chatto & Windus. 
6s.) 
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Tue GAMBLERS. By Wim Le Quevx. 


Mr. Le Queux begins with his inevitable declaration : 
“The narrative is, to say the least, a strange one; so 
strange, indeed, that had I not been one of the actual 
persons concerned in it, I would never have believed such 
— possible.” The story is told by the heroine, and it 
wanders about the Continent taking up incident and local 
colour and ingenuities of villainy. The letting out of 
the chief mystery is properly ual, Chapter XXVI.: 
“Gives the Key to the —— Chapter XXVIL. : 
“Pieces together the Puzzle.” Chapter XXVIII. : 
“* Reveals the Truth.” Chapter XXIX.: ‘‘ Contains the 
Conclusion.” (Hutchinson. 6s.) 


. Tue Lire Srory or 


Dinan KELLow. By CuristorHerR Hare. 


Quite antidotal to Mr. Le Queux’s melodrama is this 
West Country story opening at Combe Dallwood. Dinah 
Kellow’s story from childhood to courtship, motherhood, 
and death is told in a simple style and with obviously 
faithful reference to life. It is followed by some short 
stories, entitled ‘‘The Parish Councillor's Dilemma,” 
‘‘ What Befell the Mole-Catcher,” &., &. (Ward, Lock. 
6s.) 


Tne Taree Days’ Terror. By J. S. Frercner. 


Again the tide of melodrama rises. This is nothing less 
than the story of the blackmailing of the British Empire 
for a sum of £100,000,000 by a secret society, whose 
acting agent asks the Prime Minister to deliver his reply 
by an accredited representative at one hour after midnight 
on the centre arch of the east side of Westminster Bridge. 
Of course, the Prime Minister sends Graham to the Bridge. 
He, however, fails to square matters, with the result that 
in Chapter VI. Charing Cross is blown up—the beginning 
of sorrows. As we glance ahead our brain reels and our 
cheek blanches. (John Long. 6s.) 


Runyina Amok. By George Manvitte Fenn. 


An honest, healthy tale of adventure for adventure’s 
sake, laid in the Malay Peninsula. Fighting and sport 
by turns rule the roast. (Chatto & Windus, 6s.) 


Tue Secret or THE Dean. By Mrs. L. T. Meape. 


Like the last novel this may be called the routine work 
of a practised writer of vivid stories. We are concerned 
with a fortune of £36,000, a stolen parchment, a miser, 
and things like that. The tale is entirely successful in its 
kind. (White. 6s.) 


By Franx R. Srocxron. 


A volume of short stories. ‘The Buller-Podington 
Compact” is the characteristic title of Mr. Stockton’s first 
story. Others are called ‘‘ Struck by a Boomerang” and 
‘The Romance of a Mule Car,” &c. (Cassell. 6s.) 


AFIELD AND AFLOAT. 


THe Mystery OF THE 


CriasPeD Hanps. By Guy Boornpsy. 


What the newspapers called [in the absence, we think, 
of their editors] Zhe Mystery of the Clasped Hands is here 
unfolded. A police story of a rather unusually ghastly 
type. (White. 5s.) 


We have also received: Bunter’s Cruise, by Charles 
Gleig (Methuen, 3s. 6d.); Devaytis, by Marya Rodziewicz 
(Digby, Long, 6s.); 4 Bear Squeeze; or, Her Second Self, 
by M. McDonnell Bodkin (Ward, Lock, 2s.); and Friend 
or Foe, by Simonet Thompson (Drane, 3s. 6d.). 
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The Saelictun! How. 


WE believe that few books are so futile as manuals of 
authorship. At the same time we are a little surprised 
that in an age when “everybody writes,” or wants to 
write, they are not both more common and more efficient. 
That they are what they are goes to prove the easy pro- 
position that the art of writing cannot be taught; that its 
principles cannot even be readily discovered, much less 
formulated. In this respect we suppose that Literature 
stands alone. In every other Art the ultimate teaching 
may defy utterance ; it can at best be evoked in the pupil's 
own brain. Still the highest professors of music, painting, 
and oratory have considered it no foolish occupation to 
give elaborate teaching in these arts; whereas in Litera- 
ture such teaching has rarely, if ever, emanated from a 
great mind. This is because Literature employs too many 
faculties, and has its root too deep down in the mind. More- 
over, idiosyncrasy begins to count, not at the end but in 
the middle, nay even in the very outset, of a writer’s 
career. No limitation he may have is beyond effacement, 
no eccentricity is quite beyond forgiveness. It is signifi- 
cant that those writers of eminence who have essayed with 
any success to expound the rules of literary art have been 
more distinguished for acquired and academic graces of 
style than for force of mind or glow of imagination. 
Horace, not Virgil; Boileau, not Racine; Pope, not 
Fielding. And yet, as we have said, we live in an age 
when, if ever, a really trained writer might with reason 
and acceptance put down in print a number of reflections 
pertinent to the wakeful literary effort of the time, 
addressing himself (the distinction is all-important) not to 
the mere beginner, but to those who have well begun the 
difficult practice of Letters. There are men who could 
produce a work on these lines that would be a welcome 
relief from the manuals which arrive with ineffectual 
periodicity. Such, at any rate, is the wish which we frame 
in reading a book like How to Write a Novel, just issued 
by Mr. Grant Richards. It is in the main a futile book, 
though we hasten to admit that it might have been 
worse, and that it is much better than its predecessor 
in the same series, How to Write for the Magazines. The 
main charge against it is that it is not a book at all, but 
an industrious compilation of the views of various novelists 
on their art. We have made no attempt at a precise 
estimate, but we are probably within the mark in saying 
that over half the letterpress is between inverted commas. 
The compiler has ransacked the archives of periodical 
literature at the British Museum with a rare and astonishing 
thoroughness, and his appendix of books and articles 
dealing with the subject is perhaps the most useful thing 
in the whole “guide.” Even this, however, is not 
complete. For example, it gives Bruneticre’s Le Roman 
Naturaliste and de Maupassant’s preface to Pierre et Jean, 
but makes no mention of either the de Goncourt Journal or 
de Maupassant’s introduction to the works of Gustave 
Flaubert. The former of these two contains more, and 
more useful, “‘hints” to the novelist with a genuine 
vocation than any other book that we know of, and the 
latter is a masterly statement of some vital principles of 
narrative art. On the other hand, the would-be novelist 
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is surfeited with references to a periodical called the Young 
Man. Thus: 


Interview in the Young Man, by Percy L. Parker. 

Interview in the Young Man, by A. H. Laurence. 

— in the Young Man, by Sarah A. Tooley. 
id. 

Interview in the Young Man, by A. H. Laurence. 

Interview in the Young Man [anonymous]. 

Since the compiler has included the whole of Poe’s 
famous essay on ‘‘ The Philosophy of Composition” among 
his appendices, we wonder that he did not also include full 
transcripts of all these illuminative interviews of young 
people by young people for young people. Further, some 
of his dicta upon his ‘‘sources” are scarcely just, and 
betray hasty perusal. He has not, for instance, discovered 
that the ‘‘ Enquiries,” which have been a feature of this 
paper for some years past, are not written in a spirit 
antagonistic to the subjects thereof. 

A few sentences quoted from Sir Walter Besant, in the 
chapter ‘“‘ How to Begin,” show at once the scope of the 
book and its limitations. The italics are ours. 


Consider, say, a diamond robbery. Very well: then, 
first of all, it must be a robbery committed under excep- 
tional and mysterious conditions, otherwise there would be 
no interest in it. Also, you will perceive that the robbery 
must be a big and important thing—no little shoplifting 
business. Next, the person robbed must not be a mere 
diamond merchant, but a person whose loss will interest 
the reader— say, one to whom the robbery is all-important, 
She shall be, say, a vulgar woman with an overweening 
pride in her jewels, and, of course, withcut the money to 
replace them if they are lost. . . . 


Here is the point of view of the serialist, the magazine- 
furnisher, the beloved of Mudie’s, the popular author, in 
short, whose prime aim is to arouse and keep the attention 
of a popular audience. To the aspirant towards a niche 
in the temple of notoriety, How to Write a Novel may, 
indeed, be fairly useful. For the rest, it contains a vast 
amount of information which could not possibly be in- 
formation even to the veriest beginner ; but here and there 
is a really useful hint, a hint which the most serious 
student need not despise. The following, despite its 
repeated emphasis and unfortunate phraseology, is such a 
hint : 

The exercise of writing out a plain unvarnished state- 
ment of what you are going to do is one that will enable 
you to see whether your story has balance or not, and it 
will most certainly test its power to interest ; for if in its 
bald form there is a real story in it, you may well believe 
that when properly written it will possess the true fascina- 
tion of fiction. 


The author’s remarks on “‘ observation” are curiously 
above the level of most of the book. He says: 

Does it mean “‘ seeing things’? A great deal more than 
that. It is very easy to ‘‘see things ” and yet not observe 
at all, If you want ideas for stories, or characters with 
which to form a longer narrative, you must not only 
use your eyes but your mind. Whatis wanted is observation 
with inference; or, to be more correct, with imagination. 


The man has a dry humour too. ‘“ Most authors,” he 
says, “indulge in little eccentricities when working, and, 
if the time should ever come that your name is brought 
before the public notice, it would be advisable to develop 
some whimsical habit so as to be prepared for the inter- 
viewer.” 

Sometimes he reaches a truly high wisdom : 

The conclusion of the whole matter is this: determine 
what your projected work is to do; if you are going to 
offer it in a popular market, give the public plenty for its 
money, and spice it well; if you are going to offer a 
sacrifice to the Goddess of Art, be content if you receive 
no more applause than that which comes from the few 
worshippers who surround the sacred shrine. 


Observe: to the tradesman of fiction, definite instruc- 
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tions; to the artist, merely an exhortation to modesty. 
The very mark of the beast is found in this ever-recurring 
tale that the young writer must write in one way for 
money and in another way for ‘‘kudos.’”’ We do not believe 
that any writer who makes a fortune by inferior work 
could do better if he tried. The kind of bad writing that 
pays is honest bad writing, not the assumed bad writing 
of a master. A man’s hope of making money by litera- 
ture always lies on, or above, the level of his natural 
ability. Let him betray his talent and he will empty his 
larder. Moreover, what is the “‘ popular taste”? It is 
merely the half-blind, docile acceptance of that which 
interests, and between human interest and excellence of 
style there is no contradiction whatever. A man may 
consider his audience and obey his conscience ; indeed, it 
is a pitiful teaching that the literary conscience cannot be 
‘‘ applied.” It can, as all experience testifies. At any 
moment men will rise to an author who can reach their 
— a he write with the pen of an angel and not 
of a hack. 





Things Seen. 
The Sisters. 


Two women sat at a window of a dingy house in a dingy 
street, in a dingy London suburb. They did not occupy 
the same room, though they were sisters. This was not 
because they failed to find pleasure in one another’s 
society, far from it. They were all in all to one another 
in their middle age, as they had been from childhood 
upwards. It was the nature of their occupation that 
accounted for their separation. The one in the room 
above sat painting at her easel in a somewhat shabby 
studio that had little to recommend it but a north light. 
The one in the room below was writing busily; she was 
weaving a romance, working against time; the fountain- 
pen would not go fast enough, she flew to the typewriter, 
and the letters were clicked out with monotonous precision. 
She seldom paused, it did not do to spend much time over 
work that was paid for so very badly ; she could only com- 
mand a low price for her efforts. Both women laboured 
diligently and with determination, both with cheeriness. 
The times were hard ; they had never had much luck ; they 
were spinsters of an uncertain age, but they had their 
enthusiasms still. The artist backed from her picture, 
and looked at it with a kindling eye; the authoress smiled 
as she wrote a humorous paragraph, and looked all the 
younger for it. 

But suddenly the sable brush was thrown down, the 
busy fingers slid from the typewriter and were tightly 
interlaced. Both women bent forward, listened and 
looked, and into their eyes tears crowded. Then the 
artist hid her face in her hands for a moment, and the 
authoress wiped away a tear that had fallen on her type- 
script, blurring the purple ink. She laughed a little 
hysterically. It was clearly a sound from the street with- 
out that had disturbed the workers so seriously. 

The cat’s butcher looked the little house all over; then 
he called out again. He was a burly man, who drove a 
smart cart with red wheels. The air of prosperity about 
him pointed to the conclusion that his trade was more 
paying than art or literature as practised by his customers. 
He smiled invitingly when he caught sight of the woman’ 
at the lower window. She rose and went to the door. 
For a moment she seemed to experience some difficulty in 
speaking ; her lips trembled, and her face was pale. 

‘* Our little cat is dead,” she said at last ; ‘‘it happened 
only yesterday. You need not call again.” 

he man in the cart observed her red eyes, they roused 
his ire. ‘‘ Anyone would think she had lost her child,” 
he said. “I ain’t got no patience with women, they’re 
ridiklis.” He addressed his mate, who nodded assent. 
The woman he thus criticised ran swiftly up to the dull 
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bare studio. ‘I’ve done it,” she said to her sister, 
choking back a sob. Then they kissed one another. A 
moment later each had resumed her task. And the cat’s- 
meat man continued his round. 


The Gloves. 


He was a loiterer, and I was a loiterer; but there seemed 
more purpose in his loitering than in mine, and there was 
a look in his eye which suggested apprehension. We 
were both marching up and down between the steps of St. 
Martin’s Church and Morley’s Hotel—I for the purpose 
of getting such air as Trafalgar-square afforded; he, 
apparently, with some definite and almost sinister resolve. 
The square was in one of its golden moods; the  eaeae 
about the National Gallery strutted and shone gallantly ; 
the idle fountains looked as though they might have 
spouted golden rain. But these things were not for my 
fellow-loiterer. He sauntered along with that purposeful 
look which arouses suspicion, and when I came to look at 
him closely my suspicions were confirmed. He was 
wearing enormous black woollen gloves. These struck an 
utterly incongruous note in an attire which was otherwise 
impeccable; his patent-leather boots shamed them. Then 
I observed an extraordinary thing. As the hands of St. 
Martin’s clock neared eleven he ran up the church steps, 
turned at the door, and drew off the woollen abominations 
to disclose hands encased in lavender kid. The cautious 
and provident creature was going to be married ! 








Koizumi Yakumo—Lafcadio 
Hearn. 


Lost, stolen, or strayed—a poet. His name is Lafcadio 
Hearn (they call him in Japan Koizumi Yakumo), and the 
manner of his losing is this: Beginning as a spectator of 
the masque of the East, he became a lover of the East, he 
visited her secret places, prayed her prayers, saw with her 
eyes and translated what he saw for our slower comprehen- 
sion, and after giving us gifts delicate as the crapes of 
China and rich as the lacquers of Japan, the mists of 
Eastern philosophy have risen up about him and he is 
withdrawn from our eyes. And we fear lest we have 
altogether lost him, lest in a trance of Nirvina the East 
should keep him bespelled with her for ever, as Merlin 
was kept in Sreadinnle 

Let us see how the glamour began. 

First he wrote of the West Indies—a pleasant book 
enough, but written by a man conscious of the pen he 
wrote with and the paper it travelled over, a man curious 
of the words he set down. Next came Gombo Zhebes, a 
little book of Creole proverbs in six dialects. This, too, 
is as pleasant a book to read as it is easy to handle (thirty- 
nine pages only and a double index), but Lafcadio Hearn 
had not yet found himself while he browsed on the pungent 
herbage of Creole wit and impudence. 

In 1884 and 1887 he came nearer “home” with two 
volumes, entitled respectively Some Chinese Ghosts and Stray 
Leaves from Strange Literature, and at last, in Glimpses of 
Unfamiliar Japan (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
1894), he found himself once for all in the country of reeds 
and gods—Dai Nippon. He wrote tentatively at first of 
the little people and their land, beholding them with the 
amused indulgence of a grown-up playing a child’s game, 
and not quite able to forget his superior inches and inferior 
powers of make-believe, beholding them with the self- 
conscious eyes of True Thomas watching, still an outsider, 
at some high fantastic feast in Elfinland. 

But the new leaven worked, and soon the goblinry of 
mask and statue ceased to entertain, and the kaleidoscope 
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of painted lanterns and paper houses, bird-perch gateways 
and wide-mouthed stone foxes settled down into a fixed 
pattern, and Lafcadio Hearn became a Japanese, 

The change is very easily to be seen. In Volume I. 
of Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan he is still the outside 
observer, remote enough to be amused with the little 
pretty, birdlike glances of the Orient towards the Occident, 
pleased at the happy chance which makes a blind sham- 
pooer’s cry musical as she taps her way down the street, 
instead of giving her a voice raucous as that which hurts 
and haunts the unwilling ears of wayfarers down Newgate- 
street and on Ludgate-hill; or complimentary to the 
cunning fancy which paints a branch of flowering cherry 
in a cleft bamboo on a square of faintly-coloured paper 
and calls the cherry blossom “beauty” and the bamboo 
“long life.” He notices the shapely feet of the people: 
_ “bare brown feet of peasants, or beautiful feet of children 
wearing tiny, tiny geta, or feet of young girls in snowy 
tabi. The tabi, the white digitated stocking, gives to a 
small light foot a mythological aspect—the white cleft 
grace of the foot of a fauness.”’ 

A little further on the leaven of witchcraft is working, 
and he cannot write so airily. It is not as a mere spectator 
that he talks of his visit to the Buddhist cemetery, where 
the rotting wooden laths stand huddled about the graves, 
and one tomb bears an English name and a cross chiselled 
upon it. Here he made acquaintance with the god who 
is the lover of little children, Jizo-Sama, about whose feet 
are little piles of stones heaped there by the hands of 
mothers of dead children. He is not quite as much in 
earnest as Volume II. will find him, or he could not call 
the gentle god “‘ that charming divinity ” ; but the sightseer 
is dying in him, nevertheless. It was with a friend’s hand 
that he struck the great bell at Enoshima: 


Then I set the beam swinging strongly, and a sound 
deep as thunder, rich as the bass of a mighty organ—a 
sound enormous, extraordinary, yet beautiful, rolls over 
the hills and away. Then swiftly follows another and 
lesser and sweeter billowing of tone; then another; then 
an eddying of waves of echoes. Only once was it struck, 
the astounding bell; yet it continued to sob and moan for 
at least ten minutes. : 


This bell was 650 years old, and sacred, for it was 
believed to be possessed by the spirit of a god. In 
England the sound of church bells ringing was supposed 
to have the power of preventing witchcraft from working 
as far as the sound reached; and a German legend of the 
Middle Ages speaks of a learned man who, being carried 
off by the devil, was, perforce, dropped when “ His 
Darkness” heard the ringing of a mass bell. But the 
wise man, though too good for the devil, was not good 
enough for earth, and so remained cast adrift in upper 
air, neither falling nor rising. . 

In the twelfth year of Bummei the bell of Enoshima 
rang itself, and one who laughed on being told of the 
miracle met with dire misfortune, and another, who 
believed, thereafter prospered exceedingly. 

From bells to lanterns he leads us on, speaking with 
persuasive tongue as he goes; and slowly his field of 
vision changes, and we see that the eyes wherewith he 
looked on life and human beings living, loving, laughing, 
and saddening, are more and more often turned to look 
upon death and the dead. 

He tells us of the washer at the ford, a grim, grey 
woman, Sodzu-Baba, who might have been seen in a 
vision by the Celt Fiona Macleod, and whose name alone 
is of the East. She it is to whom the dead must give 
money or garments, and the trees near the river where 
she waits are heavy with the shrouds of the dead men 
and women who could not pay her toll. He tells us of 
the Bon-ichi, the Feast of Lights, when living Japan does 
honour to dead Japan, and with paper boats and paper 
lanterns and clay figures—all things as brittle as life— 
does homage to those that have taken upon themselves 
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the kaimyos, or soul-names, and sleep that sleep that is, 
in Occidental phrase, “the last.” It is not the “last 
sleep” in Japan, nor, indeed, in any legend. 

ere, as elsewhere, the dead come back in song and 
story; but here, as not elsewhere, they are expected to 
come back, and homes are made ready for their coming. 
Sometimes they come back, not in remembering love, 
but driven by a hunger ghastly as that which re-animates 


‘the vampire, whose life-in-death makes hideous so many 


a modern Greek tradition. : 

1895 saw published his book, Out of the East; 1896 
Kokoro; 1898 saw Gleanings in Buddha Fields and Exotics 
and Retrospectives; and 1899 brought Jn Ghostly Japan. 
Each book marks a longer step towards the Buddhist 
mysticism, wherein we have lost our poet. ‘The Stone 
Buddha,” in the first-mentioned book, is a dreamy dialogue 
between the wisdom of the East and the wisdom of the 
West; Science, with her theories of evolution, revolution, 
dissolution ; Buddhism, with its re-birth on re,birth; and 
Nirvana at the end. This thing also is vanity. As there 
can be no end, so there can have been no beginning; even 
Time is an illusion, and there is nothing new beneath a 
hundred million suns. 

Of Nirvana one carries away this one picture, 
painted in words curiously colourless and intangible—the 
picture of a mountain up whose steep side toil two 
creatures—the soul and his guide—toiling, stumbling 
upwards over a brittle and friable chaos of skulls. Skulls 
crumbled into powder and skulls crumbling mark out the 
road, and are the road; ‘‘and every skull,” says the 
guide, ‘‘is yours, and has been yours in some past in- 
carnation; and the dust that rises round your present 
body is the dust of your past and deserted bodies that 
have served you well or ill as may be in your past lives.” 
In the fine and bewildering haze of this thought we 
lose our poet, and henceforward he is not a face nor a 
voice, but an echo of a living man’s voice. We hear the 
echo, but the voice we do not hear. And we grudge the 
voice, even to Nirvina, where all silences are merged in 
one. N. C. 








Mr. Atkins’s National Anthem. 


AnrHoLocies of war poems are made, and will be made,. 
year after year; collections of soldier songs with music 
come and come; but they never touch the real thing. 
They give not what soldiers want but what comfortable 
readers at home think soldiers ought to want. Literature 
is, of course, full of this kind of mistake. As regards 
Mr. Atkins, the real thing is very different. “Not ‘The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic,” not the ‘‘ War Song of 
Dinas Vawr,”’ not ‘‘ Rule Britannia” (Tommy can hardly 
believe in that, in his soul of souls), not even ‘“‘ God Save 
the King,” stimulates him on the war-path. At home we 
may coax ourselves into a military fervour with such 
sentiments; but the fighting man is simpler, and he asks 
for humbler efforts. Washy sentiment and a whineable 
tune are his desire, or washy sentiment or a whineable 
tune, perhaps, although the two get married almost always. 
But to be able to whine it, thoughtfully, under his 
breath, is imperative. Perhaps he is a little too familiar 
with realities to be as fond of the big bow-wow strain as 
we are in semi-ignorance at home. 

A distinction must be drawn between the tunes that the 
soldier marches to and the tunes he takes to his nasal 
organ. Such boisterous clap-trap as ‘‘ Tommy, Tommy 
Atkins,” will find its way quickly enough to the repertory 
of the band; but the soldier does not sing it with his 
heart. ‘‘ Soldiers of the Queen” (now dismoded) also he 
will step out to with spirit; but this again is not hugged 
and crooned over. And to the militia and the recruity is 


left the illusive yet consolatory and stimulating periods of 
“The Boys of the Bull Dog Breed.” 


The seasoned soldier 
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seeks his beguilement elsewhere, and just at the present 
moment—and, in fact, throughout the campaign now in 
progress—his special comforter has been ‘“ Just break the 
news to mother.” 

That is the ballad which has sounded day and night in 
South Africa: in camp, in battle, in Pretoria and Ca 
Town bars, on the open veldt, on troopships, in hospitals. 


. 


Other ditties may be started, but in the end all give way 
to this, sung through the nose with a kind of dreary 
ecstasy. It is the national anthem of the British army in 
South Africa, and until the end of his life there is not a 
soldier who has taken part in that struggle who will not 
be reminded of the old days by a bar of this fatuous 
melody. What the Volkslied is to the Boers, ‘ Just break 
the news to mother” has been to us. 

How the song runs in the author’s script we cannot say : 
the following version is the version as the army sings it. 
Probably the allowance of rhymes was originally much 
more generous. Mr. Atkins, however, is satisfied when he 
has succeeded in wedding words to music: so long as the 
words tell the story he wants, the rhymes may go to the 
devil. But this is the song: 

While the shot and shell were screaming 
Upon the batile-field, 
The boys in blue were fighting, 
Their noble flag to shield ; 
Came a cry from their brave captain, 
‘* Look, boys, your flag is down, 
Who'll volunteer to save it from disgrace ?” 
**T will,” a young voice shouted, 
“*T)l bring it back or die.” 
Then rushed into the thickest of the fray, 
Saved the flag, but gave his young life, 
All for bis country’s sake— 
They brought him back and heard him softly say : 


CHorvs. 

‘** Just break the news to mother [muvver}, 
And say bow dear I love her, 
And tell her not to wait for me, 

For I’m not coming home ; 
Just say there is no other 
Can take the place of mother, 
And kiss her dear sweet lips for me 

And break the news to her.” 


So far the song follows convention strictly. Thousands, 
of songs about young heroes have been written, and will 
be. But, possibly in accordance with a wish entertained 
by Mr. Atkins for something less normal, something more 
romantic, we get the daring drama of the second stanza: 


From afar a noted general— 
“noted” is particularly good— 


From afar a noted general 
Had witnessed this brave deed : 
‘* Who saved the flag ? speak up, lads, 
*T was noble, brave indeed.” 
‘* There he lies, sir,’”’ said the captain, 
‘* He’s sinking very fast,” 
Then slowly turned away to hide a tear. 
The general in a moment 
Knelt down beside the boy, ; 
Then gave a cry that touched all hearts that day; 
‘**Tt’s my son, my brave young hero; 
I thought you safe at home.” 
** Forgive me, father, for I ran away!” 


CHORUS. 


‘* Just break the news to muvver, 
And say how dear I love her,” &c. 


We wonder what it is that so holds the fighting man’s 
imagination—is it the mother? (as Tennyson’s Becket says 
—‘‘ See how this love, this mother, runs through all! ”’) 
or is it the happy accident of paternity? Probably a little 
of both and a great deal of appropriate melody. All 
Britons believe in miracles, it has been said; that noted 
general’s recognition may be just the kind of miracle an 
ordinary soldior likes to hug. 
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Correspondence: 


The Spelling of English. 


Srr,—I have not read Sir Walter Besant’s Hast London; 
but I am delighted to find, from the letter of ‘‘ Downing,” 
that he has set so good an example to English authors in 
the spelling of the words commented on. Can “ Downing” 
give adequate apology for the second “1” in ¢raveller 
or for the ‘“‘u” in harbour? And in honour, if the 
object of the spelling is to indicate French descent, surely 
we ought to write honnour. Is “ Downing” prepared to 
go back to governour, emperour, inferiour, posteriour, &e. ; 
and if not, why should he throw stones at Sir W. Besant ? 


—I am, &e., 
Atrrep W. BEnnetr. 


Srr,—Those who are striving to reduce as far as 
possible the anomalies of English spelling will deplore 
your disapproval of the Py apes adopted by Sir 
Walter Besant, which would be universally accepted but 
for the opposition of those who dislike all changes from 
the ordinary forms, no matter how desirable. Even if 
such words as those cited were always written with the 
redundant letters the saving of time resulting from their 
omission would be a strong argument in support of such 
reform, but this is far from being the case. Not even the 
most Conservative Englishman now writes governour, 
horrour, mirrour, tence, defencive, benefitted, era, economy, 
eagre, diametre, or (unless a showman) monstre. Why, then, 
object to savior, honor, parlor, pretense, defense, leveled, 
esthetic, homeopath, meager, hecatometer, theater ? 

An article in last month’s Westminster Review, noticed by 
you, offers a good example of the inconsequence and 
arbitrariness which reign in questions of orthography and 
pronunciation. Thus, while no one now says an hospital, 
and very few an herb or an humble, the writer still begs for 
an hotel, and deprecates the sounding of the aspirate in 
exhale; while, though disapproving of serviette, she yet 
favours toilette and the French pronunciation of envelope, 
regardless of the facts that in French this word is written 
differently, and that nobody dreams of saying ‘“‘ong- 
veloped.” 

Surely, sir, we are already sufficiently handicapped by 
the irregularities and anomalies of English spelling and 
diction without seeking to perpetuate such as are now 
partially extinct! Let us at least pronounce the aspirate 
wherever possible (7.¢., in all words but heir, hour, honor, 
honest and their derivatives), and avoid fashionable affecta- 
tions like an heroic, an historic, an one, an union; let us use 
¢for y in tire, tiro, bire, silvan, siren, sirup, lich, dike, trist, drily, 
gaiety, rime, siphon, sifer, silf, sithe; substitute f for ph in 
JSantasm, fantom, sulfur, feasant ; k for q in bark, mosk, check ; 
and abolish the unnecessary letters in hight, harken, frontis- 
pice, program, catalog, forgo, mimograph, calidoscope, gild, 
gard, garantee, det, dout, semstress, sent, receit, ile, sland, 
vicount, annexion, catholism, &c. 

In many other cases, such as sovran, vittles, coertion, 
reflexion, calogram, glycose, acoluth, acustic, sismic, photogram, 
fiancee, naivety, diecese, cenozotc, the simplification or 
regularisation of spelling is demanded by every considera- 
tion of etymology, historic usage, and convenience.— 
Iam, &e,, 

Evacustes A, Purpson. 


Str,—The stupidity of wasting letters in spelling words 
in a few more years will be a thing of the past. I am 
glad to see an educated author like Sir Walter Besant 
setting an example in the much needed reform.—I 
am, Xc., 


WituiAmM ANDREWs. 
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Amusing Books. 


Srr,—With reference to the list of humorous literature 
compiled by the Library World, published in this week’s 
AcapvEMy, I would recommend The Orpheus C. Kerr Papers, 
by R. H. Newell, published by Ward, Lock & Oo., in 
London and New York, after the war between the North 
and South. The book has, I imagine, been long out of 
print, but its rollicking fun makes it worth mentioning. 
—I am, &e., 

M. Gossett. 








Our Weekly Competition. 
Result of No. 81 (New Series). 


Last week we offered a prize of One Guinea for the best “ Thing 
Seen” observed during, and in connection with, the Easter Holidays. 
We award the prize to Mr. F. R. Hooke, 39, Cathless-road, Balham, 
S.W., for the following, which, apart from the obvious interest 
of the incident described, is, we think, the best_effort sent in :)$ 


JOVER|HARBOUR, 

A heavy, drenching drizzle and a strong wind from the south- 
west. Outside the harbour the sea is white with lashing waves ; 
within, the shipping strains at its moorings under the influence of 
a heavy swell. From the Admiralty Pier Dover looms weirdly 
through the mist, like some fantastic city of doom. Behind it, 
beetling cliffs, whose summits merge into cloud ; over it, shadowy 
vapour, pall-like, ominous, 

At the end of the pier one seesa blurred, indefinable mass of steam 
cranes and moving derricks—herculean arms stretched threateningly 
over the sea, menacing its domination with giant granite blocks and 
five-ton segments of cement. 

The Channel steamer, Zmpress, is due to start. Over one gang- 
way hurry a forlorn stream of passengers, eager to find shelter 
below deck; over anuther winds a procession of harbour-porters, 
carrying a mountain of trunks and mail-bags for every conceivable 
point between Suez and Kamchatka. Among the passengers is an 
old man, stooping and walking with unsteady step. A slouch felt- 
hat is pulled well over his eyes, a large, travel-stained cape envelops 
him ; his face is paled by illness, but it is a face that one instinctively 
marks—rugged, strong, the face of a thinker, the face of a master- 
mind. As he approaches the ship sailors and porters lift their hands 
to the salute, and the captain meets and supports him up the gang- 
way to the door of the deck cabin. Something of a contrast, those 
two men! The one grizzled and greyed in a life-long struggle with 
the elements, the other bowed by the weight of an empire's needs— 
Lord Salisbury. 

The moorings are cast off, the paddles begin to revolve, At the 
harbour: mouth the full force of the gale meets the Hmpress; a 
moment, and then the sea-mist swallows her. 


Other contributions are as follow : 


From a window of the Devon mid-day up express, during its stop 
at Exeter, after which there is a two-hour run to London, two 
well-fed-looking ladies, to the healthy roundness of whose faces 
was added the red of anger, were engaging the unwilling attention 
of three officials, the subject of the stormy argument being the non- 
appearance of an expected lunch basket. What was the use of 
relying on the guard to telegraph since it produced no result? 
How was it conceivable that two ladies could travel for two hours 
beyond the proper lunch hour in a starving condition? What did 
he propose to do? Someone had been sent to the refreshment 
room? If they did not return in time the train must be delayed, 
must be stopped by special arrangement at the next station. Two 
hours !|—it was out of the question. From every window heads were 
looking, and every head smiled. Meanwhile, on the platform, 
awaiting an excursion train to a destination distant by several 
hours, stood a pale-faced shop-girl. From one finger dangled by a 
loop a minute parcel of sandwiches. She alone of the derisive 
crowd was stirred to active sympathy. Advancing, she proffered 
her all, with a gentle “ Please, take these.” “Oh, thank you! we 
will, You see it’s two——” The guard had whistled for the start, 
when from far down the platform a waiter came running, i 
two ample lunch baskets, close behind him, also running, a subordi- 
nate with bottles of wine. The dainties were hustled through the 
carriage window as the train moved. Exultation on the part of 
the still red but smiling complainants, Looking back, I saw the 
shop-girl standing empty-handed. Nobody had thought of tossing 
her pathetically inadequate little packet back to her. 

[G. W., Tunbridge Wells, } 
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THE DANCERS, 


He was occasionally touched by the skirts of the dancers, but his 
carefully assumed dignity would not permit him to acknowledge 
this, even by a smile. To appear at ease in a high collar—that 
seemed to be his ambition. Apart from the gay throng, he stood 
alone : he told himself that his very isolation marked him out as a 
man of originality. He wished his attitude to be understood : he 
quite approved of the others dancing, but he was too old for that 
kind of thing. He began to curl an incipient moustache, and 
looked furtively out of the corners of his eyes to see if he were 
being noticed. A few yards away stood a girl—undoubtedly hand- 
some, and decidedly impertinent. She had no partner, and she 
occasionally looked at the high-collared young man as if to tell him 
that, if he thought fit to ask her to dance, she was not the one to 
refuse. She caught his eye, but, with a lordly shrug cf his padded 

e@shoulders, he checked her advances. She sidled a step or two 
nearer, and then, with a boldly defiant stride, marched up to him, 
put her arm securely round his waist, and swung him into the 
circle of dancers. With a terrified gesture that sought to indicate 
that he was not in any way to be held responsible for his actions, 
he surrendered, and, forgetting all about his collar, gave himself 
up to enjoyment. Ten minutes later I saw him again: his collar 
was limp, and his face wet with perspiration; but he was un- 
deniably happy. He was seated in a corner with his arm round 
her waist, his face wreathed in smiles, He had forgotten his own 
importance, and his dignity had completely forsaken him. 
[C, F. K., Eccles, } 


Easter Monday, comparatively early morning, Charing Cross, and 
the exceedingly crowded exterior of the third-class booking-office. 
A spotty-faced youth, who is the possessor of an incipient—but 
cunningly waxed—moustache, an inexpensive gold-tipped cigarette, 
and a strangely patterned pair of pantaloons, uneasily eyes the crowd 
of holiday-makers, The latter, judged by the preponderance of 
yachting-caps—in conjunction with seafaring suits of Tottenham 
Court and Mile End-road manufacture—evidently contemplate 
joining their yachts at Clacton-on-Sea. 

The youth possessed of facial additions anxiously hums the 
equivalent for “She cometh not,” and eventually makes for the 
departure platform, On arriving at the ticket-barrier he is accosted 
by a giggling damsel attired in a jersey-built bicycling costume and 
a hat of mauy feathers, and who is leaning on the arm of a rakish- 
looking publican. A few sentences are exchanged. 

“ Why, I thought you was to meet me at the ticket-office?” 

“ Well, and didn’t I?” 

“Can’t say as I saw you” 

“Look ’ere, Alf, none o’ that. I waited at that first-class winder 
for twenty min——” 

“ What! Think I’m going first-class. Of all the——” 

‘¢ You and your cheapness! Whot’s the use of the Sunday League 
running these cheap trains if you can’t act the gentleman? Lucky 
I met Mr, Wilkins. Mr. Wilkins, this gentleman is Mr. Tomkins, as 
is a journeyman-hatter. Well, Alf, you can just look for another 
young lady to take with you, as I don’t choose to demean myself 
b ae. 


Her cavaliers (ensemble) : “ Blimey, if the blooming train ai'’ent 


gone !1” 
[G. C., London. } 
A VILLAGE HOLIDAY, 


Bank Holiday at Slowbury Parva. In the one straggling street 
the youth of the village are keeping up a fusillade with toy pistols 
and red paper ammunition. War fever dies hard at Slowbury. A 
few men folk visible look now and again at the clouds, and with 
prophetic instinct tell of the storm which is to stay gardening 
operations once more. The women are, with few exceptions, at 
home, busy with a chance visitor or preparing dinner. Three boys 
of an age—say eight—are arranging preliminaries of a war game 
—Mafeking. They are tired of irregular firing for fun. There is 
a quarrel. The honour of figuring ae Baden-Powell in their mimic 
battle is demanded by each of the valiant three. Of their worthi- 
ness one can have no doubt as he watches how sturdily each boy 
advances his claim. No one of the ambitious trio will give way. 
Then Mafeking is forgotten, and hard words are followed by blows, 
This time they fight in earnest, Pistols are thrown away, for your 
Briton is ever warlike before a militarist. Three men lurch from 
the door of the “Slowbury Arms ’’—a lurch not drink-begotten but _ 
the outcome of a decade of following the plough, striding a furrow’ 
of clayey soil with no even surface for a foothold—and the fight 
ends ingloriously with three Baden-Powells crying in chorus and 
hungering for compassion, running home to sob out a story of 
chastisement at the hands of their fathers. Three irate women 
make dinner a torture to that same number of men. Repentance is 
useless, The opportunity for a “scold” has been given and is far 
too sweet to be bartered for regrets. Olosing time at the “ Slowbury 
Arms.” Bank Holiday is over. Three men shout out a good-night, 
and lurch down the street. This time the lurch is of the produce, 


not of the land. 
[F. F., Haverhill. } 
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ART IN WHITKCHAPEL, 


The rooms were crowded, and ablaze with conflicting colours. 
For it was Good Friday, and Jewish Whitechapel, in all its holiday 
bravery, was there. The garish hues, beloved of our brethren of 
the Ghetto, contrasted oddly with the blended harmonies on the 
walls, The atmosphere was close and dusty, almost unendurable on 
entering, but one became used to it—even to the smell of garlic, 
which clung about so many of the — A tired-looking woman, 
shabbily dressed compared with her Jewish neighbours, attracted 
my attention in the upper gallery. She held a baby asleep in her 
arms, and was aot I wr pongo before the subtlety of Rossetti’s 
“La Pia.” A little further on a small crowd had gathered round 
“The Carpenter’s Shop,” and someone was explaining the subject 
with carefully chosen words, whose gentle reverence nevertheless 
missed fire among the Jewish hearers. But the woman drew nearer 
and listened intently. The perplexed look left her face, for she 


had found something she understood. As the little crowd moved % 


on she stayed behind for a few minutes, motionless, She turned at 
last with a sigh almost of relief, and as her eyes met mine she 
murmured, “I shall never forget it—never.’’ Then, with a sudden 
fiush, she moved quickly away. I followed her with my eyes round 
the gallery, and twice again before she left I saw her gazing, 
enthralled, at Millais’ great picture, 

[D. E. B., Bowes Park. | 


Two PILGRIMs, 


At last with a final snort the train rushes into a long, narrow 
station. Hastily gathering their bundles, the old couple, stiff and 
weary, get out and feel that their dream has come true—they are 
in the Eternal City. 

A contrast in this city of contrasts they bustle along ; she, wiry, 
fussy, all on springs ; he, tired and worn, content to follow her. 

Lodging can be hunted for later on; meanwhile to St. Peter's, 
for is not this Easter Day? On they go, bottling up their excite- 
ment for thet great ceremony ; has she not asked the Virgin every 
day for years that she may live to see the Pope and Rome ? 

Presently the splendid Piazza bursts upon their view, and in a- 
moment they are in the great edifice. 

They take up a place so as to be ready. He, tired by excitement 
and the journey, stays on his campstool ; she fusses off to thank the 
Virgin for having thus granted their wish. 

The crowd is steadily increasing ; she must get back. She finds 
7 — and at Jast does likewise, after telling her beads con- 

usedly. 

But what is this? The sound of music and many voices? She 
wakes with a start just in time to fall on her knees with the huge 
crowd. The great dazzling procession is coming ! 

Beside herself with emotion. she nudges the old man as it comes 
nearer and always nearer. He gives no answer. Slowly they pass, 
and they each have what they want : he—long, long rest ; and she, 


her dream, 
[B. H,-T., Switzerland. | 


Contributions also received from H. A. M., London; G. H., 
Didsbury; H. J., Hadley Wood; W. K. P., St. Andrews, N.B.; 
A, 8, H., Dalkeith ; W. J. F.. Birmingham; A. F. E., Exmouth; 
W.L. H., Falfield ; Rev. R. F. McC., Whitby ; H. W., London; E. H., 
London ; T. H. K., Liverpool ; G. P. P., London; F.B. D., Torquay :; 
H, E, M., Glasgow. 


Competition No. 82 (New Series). 


A member of our staff has, for the first time in his life, known 
the joy of planting rose-bushes in his own garden. We beg our 
readers to replace his rather monotonous expressions of satisfaction 
. A. poem on the subject. Sixteen lines and one rose-bush will 
suffice. 


RULES, 


Answers, addressed “ Literary Competition, Taz ACADEMY, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,”’ must reach us not later than the first post 
of Wednesday, April 17. Each answer must be accompanied by 
the coupon to be found on the third page of Wrapper, or it cannot 
enter into competition. Competitors sending more than one attempt 
at solution must accompany each attempt with a separate coupon ; 
otherwise the first onlv will be considered. Contributions to be 
written on one side of the paper only, 


Special cloth cases for binding the half-yearly volume of 
the AcapEmy can be supplied for 1s. each. The price of the 
bound half-yearly volume is 88. 94. Communications should be 
addressed to the Publisher, 43, Chancery-lane. 





In cloth binding, 23, 6d. 


A Birthday Book 


FROM THE WRITINGS OF 


JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. 


SELECTED AND ARRANGED BY 


ZOE PROCTER. 


“ Asa rule, a birthday book is a rather inept p'oduction 
with quotations neither valuable in themselves nor @ propos 


of anything in particular. The epigrams which Miss Zoé 


Procter has gathered from the works of ‘John Oliver 
Hobbes’ have, for the most part, the merit of being witty 
and displaying a keen and satirical outlook upon life ; while 
a considerable portion of the amusement, somewhat malicious 
it may be at times, which the little volume will afford, will 
be due to appreciation of the aptness of some of the more 
biting sarcasms to the victim whose name will appear on 


the opposite page.” 
Daily Telegraph, March 13, 1901. 


“ Birthday Books composed from the published works of 
popular authors have been the fashion for some time. It is 
not every writer whose books lend themselves to successful 
treatment on such lines...... The Birthday Book wh’ch takes 
its name and wisdom from the author of ‘ The Gods, some 
Mortals and Lord Wickenham,’ ‘The Ambassador,’ ‘ Robert 
Orange,’ and other volumes, is rather better than most 
books of the kind. Of course, a great deal depends on 
the arrangement and selection, and in this case the work 
has been creditably performed.” ~ 

Morning Post, February 22, 1901. 


“Mrs. Craigie is exactly one of the authors who show 
to advantage in a selection of bonnes bouches from her 
writings because she is so very witty and epigrammatic...... 
Readers will be very grateful for having them collected 
together, for they form such a storehouse of wit, wisdom, 
and pathos......‘ John Oliver Hobbes’ is a writer of excep- 
tional brilliance...... She is also wonderfully observant of 
the common rounds and trivial tasks which are being 
performed by ordinary mortals all round her, and 
translates’ them into literature with much humour and 
humanity.” 

DoveLas Stapen, in the Queen, March 16, 1901. 


JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, 
Vigo Street, London, W. 


- 
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PALL MALL MACAZINE 


for MAY Now Ready. 
Contains among other interesting features : 


A New Poem by Gronce Merepira: THE VOYAGE of the 
“ OPHIR.” 


BEHIND the SCENES of the ROYAL ACADEMY EXHI- 
_. ON. By M. H. Srrecmany. Illustrated by Lewis 
umer. 


aes OLIVER HOBBES and MR. ARCHER. A real 
mversation, reported by Mr. ArcnEr. 


sens UETTE: ITS USES, ABUSES, CHANGES, and 
ASES. An Interesting Article by the CounTEss oF 
RK, 


ROMANCE and SCIENCE. By Lesuiez Srersen. 


LONDON STREET NUISANCES. By Mrs. E. T. Coox. 
With many Character Drawings. 


STORIES by Epex Pui.irorrs, Frances Camppert, Manen 
Mig, &. 


TERPS ARTICLES, SEPA BOAT 
A 
DUNVEGAN CASTLE - 


POEMS, CAUSERIE, pen Two Coloured Plates, &., &c, 


Price ONE SHILLING. 
18, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.0. 


In cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. ; by post, 38. 9d. 
RIDGE WHIST: Its Whys and Where- 
fores. The Game clearly Explained and 
Taught by Reason instead of by Rule alone. 
With Illustrative Hands printed in Colours. 
By C.J. MELROSE, Also by the same Author 
(and uniform with “ Bridge Whist” in size, 
plan, and price), “Sono Wuist” and 

z SclENTIFIC WHIST.” 

London : L. Upcort GILL, 170, Strand, W.C, 


METHOD GASPEY-OTTO-SAUER 


For the Study ef Modern Languages. 
Published by JULIUS GROOS, HEeIpE.sere. 


JUST OUT. 


ELEMENTARY ITALIAN GRAMMAR. 
By P. MOTTI, Professor of Modern Languages 
at the Royal Piacenza Technical Institution, 
Second Edition. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


RUSSIAN CONVERSATION GRAMMAR. 
By P. MOTTI. Second Edition, Improved and 
Enlarged. 8vo, cloth, 6s—KEY. Second Edi- 
tion. 2s. 


ELEMENTARY RUSSIAN GRAMMAR. 
By P. MOTTI. Second Edition, Improved and 
Enlarged. 8vo, cloth, 2s, —KEY. Second Edi- 
tion. Is. 





London : 
Dutav & Co., 37, Soho Square ; 
D. Nurr, 67-59, Long Acre ; 
8S. Low, Marston & Co., Fetter Lane, Fleet Street. 





NEW SERIES. No. 38. 


APRIL. MIND: Price 4s. 
A Quarterly Review of Psychology and Philosoph”’. 
Edited by Dr. G. F. STOUT, 

With the co-operation of Dr. E. Cairn, Professor Wars, 
Professor PrincLe-Pattison, Professor E. B. Tircuener, 
and ae ee of an Advisory Committee. . 

Contente: I. CURRENT SOCIOLOGY. Sypxey Bau 
THE ETHICAL SYSTEM of HENRY SIDGWIC K. 
Ames Sern. ~ -< Ray on the “* WELBY PRIZE ESSAY.” 
V. We ae. —IV. E NEW OBSERVATIONS in SUPPORT 
of THOMAS Youngs THEORY of LIGHT- and COLOUR 
Vv ISION ( (LL). W. McDovca.u. (To be concluded.)—V. ORITI- 
CAL NOTICE: E. Mach. “ Die Avalyse der Empfindungen 
gad das Verhiltniss os Physischen zum Psychischen,” W. R. 
yce Gisson.—VI. NEW BOOKS.—VII. PHILOSOPHICAL 
PERIODICALS. IL NOTES: Prof. Sidgwick’s Ethical 
View : an Auto-Historical Fragment. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 


14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; and 7, 
Street, Oxford. 


Now ready, Second and Cheap Edition, 6d. net. 

AYS of ANCIENT GREECE, including 

Marathon, Thermopyle, Salamis, and 
Platea. By Endemus. 

“The hum and strife of battle, the cries of the 
stricken, the hush of night, as tie opposing legions 
withdraw from the field, are all sung in stirring verse, 
traly heroic.’ 

ARLIsS ANDREWS, Publisher, 31, Museum 

Street, ‘London, wc, 


PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS 
TO “THE ACADEMY,” 
Consisting of Thirty-seven Portraits of Old and 
New Celebrities in Literature, may still be 
obtained, singly, or in comolete sets Jor 
3s. 6d., on application to the Office, 48, 


Broad 


DIGBY, LONG & CO.’s New Books. 


S osenow SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 


A DARING SPIRIT. By Mrs. Bagot- 


HARTE, Author of “ Wrongly Condemned, ” “ Bianca,” &, 


THE BURDEN of an HONOUR. By 


K. 8ST. J. CORBET, Author of “The Canon’s Daughter,” &c. 





. MACLAREN CUBBAN’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE ‘GOLDEN TOOTH. By the 
Author of “The Angel of the Covenant,” &. Cloth, és. 
Second Edition. 

Morning Post.—* An exciting bit of fiction. Mr. Cobban has 

yon AL eutrancing a yarn as we have come across for man) 


AS the TWIG is BENT. By Lucas 


CLEEVE, Author of “The Woman Who Wouldn’t,” 
“ Lazarus,” “The. a Blackmail,” &. 
Glasgow Herald.— A strong aay. admirably told.” 
Daily Chronicle.—“ A good story. 


GERTRUDE WARDEN’S NEW NOVEL. 


A SYNDICATE of SINNERS. By 


the Author of * The Wooin; ing of a Fairy,” “ Sentimental Sex.” 
Glasgow Herald.—‘** A capitd sensational story. 


Daily Telegraph. —"“A¢ carefully. -written tale.” 


RIVAL ‘CLAIMANTS. by Sarah 


Daily Chronicle.—‘* Miss Tytler’s latest book will not 
from her reputation, or disappoint her readers.” 


RICHARD MARSH’S LATEST BOO 


AN ARISTOCRATIC DETECTIVE. 


By the Author of “The Beetle,” “ Frivolities,” 


&e. 
(Third Edition, 
A GREAT TEMPTATION. 
By DORA RU SSELL. [Second Edit'on. 
Daily News,—‘* Miss Dora Russell's novels are eagerly looked 
for by a large class of readers.” 


NEW BOOK BY ALPHONSE DAUDET AND SHERARD. 


MY FIRST VOYAGE. Cloth gilt, 3/6. 


British Weekly.—“ A charming story, and extremely well 
written. The book is well worth reading.” 


THA M. MINIKEN’S NEW NOVEL. 


THROUGH LIFE’S ROUGH WAY. 


By the Author of “An English Wife,” PY nan the Ways Part.” 
Literary World.—* A dramatically-told story.” 
Liverpool Courier.— “The book is cacullontie written.” 


NEW NOVEL BY G. WOR FITZGERALD. 


THE MINOR CAN the 
Author of “An Odd Career,” ON. These Dreams,” 
“The Stigma.” Pic torial cloth, 6s. 

Glasgow Herald.—“ The story is ‘well written. The portrait 
of Cd Canon himself is drawu with considerable strength and 
8 

DIGBY, LONG & CO., 18, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 


SELECTLONS FROM 


ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD’S 


PUBLICATIONS. 


Tytler. 


etract 











Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 3s. 6d., post free. 


ILLUSTRATIONS from the SERMONS 
of ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. Edited 
and Selected by JAMKHS HENRY MARTYN. 
Containing over 6(0 beautiful and suggestive 
illustrations. With a Textual Index and Alpha- 
betical List of Subjects. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


“THINGS THAT ARE MADE.” Devo- 
tional Meditations in the Haunts of Nature. By 
Rev. A. J. BAMFORD, B.A., of Royton. 

The Freeman says: ‘Preachers and teachers will 
find in them many helpful suggestions.” 

The Glasgow Her ld says: “They will probably 

interest and instruct many who would an ordinary 

sermon flee.” 
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BY 
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Edited, with a Memoir and Brief Notes, by 
W. H. WILKINS, F.S.A. 


“From the beautiful Lady Anne Lindsay, the 
poetess of ‘Auld Robin Gray,’ the friend of Pitt 
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ago.”’—Darly Chronicle. 
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and JUSTIN HUNTLY McCARTHY. 4 vols., dong 8vo, 
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now ready. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top. 6s. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
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Morning Leader. 
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